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ethod of Work in Big 


Y big assignments, I mean assign- 

ments which occupy the whole of a 
man’s attention for a considerable period 
of time. The method which I am going 
to describe is purely personal. But it 
has served me_ successfully through 
some five years’ work—that is to say, 
through the war and the peace confer- 
ence; and the more I consider it, the 
more I am tempted to believe there may 
be something in it of interest to other 
newspaper men. It consists simply in 
forming in one’s mind, by study, con- 
versation, indeed by every available 
means, a background of _ specialized 
knowledge for the particular subject of 
the assignment. This will perhaps seem 
an almost ludicrously obvious procedure, 
especially to university men. But so far 
as I have observed, obvious as it is, it 
is not generally in use among newspaper 
correspondents at the present time, and 
is indeed contrary to the principles com- 
monly drilled into young reporters in 
the local rooms of American newspapers. 
There is an old fashioned fear among 
editors, and even among experienced 
reporters, that if a man bases his work 


on study and on expert knowledge 
acquired by his own efforts, he will be- 
come “academic.” The word academic, 


in newspaper circles, is condemnatory. 
It means dry, stiff, verbose, over-detailed, 
complex, obscure, uninteresting. 

Of course, in newspaper work, to be 
“uninteresting” is to be absolutely in- 
effective. For a newspaper, as some peo- 
ple who write for it are apt to forget, 
is before everything else a commercial 
enterprise. Its aim is to make mone; 
by the sale of advertising space. The 
value of this depends, generally 
speaking, on circulation. The newspaper 
will therefore try to win as many readers 
as possible, and the only way to win 
readers is to interest them. 


space 


Given the mentality of the great ma- 
jority of newspaper readers, editors are 
justified in their fear of what they call 
an “academic” style. But it is my belief 
that in their desire to avoid the academic, 
newspaper men have gone too far in the 
opposite direction Most of us have 
made our work harder and less efficient 
by neglecting the ready aid which would 
have been furnished us by a study of our 
subject. In fact, there are newspaper 
men, some of them doing important and 
responsible work, who never open a book 
and who rarely read even a _ serious 
magazine article. They work solely by 
means of the interview. They depend, 
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Paris Correspondent of The Chicago Daily News. 


for information, on what is told them 
by the men with whom they have suc- 
ceeded in forming personal relations. 
The fact that this purely conversational 
method has given, and still give, 
satisfaction, is not a sufficient reason to 
change my opinion that it is about 50 
per cent inefficient. In neglecting the 
written word, either through careless- 
ness, ignorance, or an exaggerated fear 
of becoming “academic,” in utilizing only 
the spoken word, we have acted in our 
own despite. We have hampered our 
judgments, because we have lacked a 
sense of historical proportion; we have 


does 


decreased the value of interviews, be- 
cause, failing to grasp fundamental 
issues, we could ask only superficial 


questions; but above all, we have placed 
both ourselves and our readers at the 
merey of unscrupulous public men and 
dignitaries who have not hesitated to 
make our. ignorance serve their own ends, 
knowing that whatever they told us, we 
would probably print in good faith. 

I have seen these things again and 
again. At the present time, the average 
big assignment brings together a group 
of twenty or thirty correspondents, 
representing the leading American news- 
papers and agencies. They are all first- 
rate fellows, trained reporters, success- 
ful in their profession, entrusted with 
heavy responsibilities. And beneath their 
outward flippancy, which is a sort of 
social convention among newspaper men, 
they feel these responsibilities, not only 
to their papers, but to the public. They 
look upon themselves as public servants. 
They really want to tell the truth. The 
method usually adopted is as follows: 
Either formally or informally, the con 


respondents organiz¢ They go in ; 
body to the men who, they consider, 
can be useful to them, and ask to be 
received. As they thus speak in the 


name of the entire American press, their 
demand is rarely refused. The great 
man grants them an audience, and to the 
best of their ability, they fire questions 
at him. The tone of the interview 
being that of a cross-examination, even 
men used to publicity and desiring to 
impress the newspaper men with their 
frankness and good-will, are rapidly 
placed upon the defensive. Between the 
aggressiveness of the questions asked, 
and the fundamental ignorance they too 
often betray, the man interviewed, even 
if he had intended to be perfectly open, 
soon becomes reserved; while as for the 
man who has an ax to grind in the press, 
he usually profits by the observation that 
the correspondents, however alert and 
inherently intelligent they may be, are 
disarmed against his project by their 


ssignments 


ignorance. Their weapons have no edge, 
and their thrusts are readily parried. 

I have heard the most amazing ques- 
tions asked by correspondents of leading 
American newspapers in these collective 


interviews. There were accredited war 
correspondents in France who never 
learned the difference between a division 
and an army corps, and who could not 


tell a howitzer from a field piece. There 


were correspondents who could _ not 
remember the names of the general 
commanding the various allied armi: 


and who did not care. 
the allied offensive in 
some of us were 
Anthoine, commanding the Ist French 
army. He was feeling good and was 
disposed to talk. Standing beside his 
big relief map and explaining his plan 
of battle to us, he said, pointing to a 
region two or three miles behind the 
enemy’s trenches: 
“T am keeping a 
along these roads.” 
And a correspondent interrupted: 
“With your trench mortars, or 
your artillery?” 
That practically ended the interview. 
We all had to suffer for our colleague’ 


One day, during 
Flanders in 1917, 
received by Gen. 


continuous barrag* 


with 


ignorance, To the general’ mind, a 
group of so-called war correspondents, 
who did not know that a trench mortar 
could not possibly carry two or three 
miles, were incapable of understanding 
uch a technical exposition as he had 
begun to give us. He courteously but 


promptly expressed his pleasure at hav 
ing seen us, hoped we would come again, 


and wished us farewe!l That was the 
last time Gen. Anthoine ever received 
the war correspondent 

In varying degrees, this kind of thing 
was almost the rul Valuable time wa 
taken up with the ost elementary 
explanation Eminent technicians who 
had been per ided with difficulty to 
give the cor poncdent ter minutes, 
were asked questions that any second 
lieutenant of the line might have 
answered 

But if the war was bad enough in this 


respect, the peace conference was worse. 
Hours were consumed in what the Amer- 
ican peace commissioners called “educat- 
ing the correspondents.” And I am sorry 
to say that some of the things our com- 
missioners told us revealed that even 
they could have profited by a little more 
education. The correspondent who 
wanted to know if Fiume was not gen- 
erally considered the key to the Baltic 


was of course exceptional; but there 
were scarcely half a dozen American 
newspaper men in Paris who knew or 


cared, in the first few months of the 








4 
peace conference, where or what was 
the Banat of Temesvar, the Dodeca- 


nesus, or the Klagenfurth Basin. They 
did not know who claimed _ these 
obscure regions, or why, and any ref- 
erence thereto was wasted upon them. 
I remember a look of pained surprise 
that crossed Mr. Lansing’s face one day, 


in the midst of the Saar crisis, when 
a New York correspondent suddenly 
levelled his finger and said, with an 


air of being about to lay the secretary 
of state out flat by the revelation of 
a deep and hitherto unsuspected plot: 

“But now Mr. Secretary, isn’t this Saar 
basin business really only a matter of 
coal?” 

The correspondent, of course, should 
have known weeks before that “this 
Saar basin business” had never been 
anything else. 

This kind of thing is excusable in day- 
to-day assignments, when the reporter 
is perhaps expected to describe a murder 
on Monday, explain the high cest of 
living on Tuesday, and interview a for- 
eign celebrity on Wednesday. No man 
can hope to acquire a knowledge of 
every subject under the sun, and this is 
what a reporter who is doing general 


assignments really needs. But in big 
assignments, having a definite subject 
matter, such as war or labor, inter- 
national or domestic politics, science, 


economics or finance, ignorance is really 
scarcely excusable. 

A man has time to inform himself, if 
he wants to, even after the assignment 
has begun. When the correspondents 
are not obtaining collective interviews, 
they may generally be found sitting or 
standing around the place, conveniently 
located with a view to the “story,” 
which they have agreed to make their 
headquarters. Here they exchange in- 
formation, and lie in wait for eminent 
persons whom they can buttonhole, and 
from whom they can possibly squeeze a 
few drops of news. Sometimes a corre- 
spondent will sneak away and obtain an 
exclusive interview, but this is not easy, 
for everyone keeps a pretty close watch 
on everyone else. The result is that an 
immense amount of time is wasted in 
empty vigilance, which I myself have 
found it more profitable to expend in 
studying the subject. As a consequence, 
I have sometimes missed a minor inter- 
view or a secondary news detail; but I 
have gained far more than I lost, not 
only in personal satisfaction but in 
exclusive stories. 

I am beginning to believe that most 
of the men whom we, as correspondents, 
go to interview are really scarcely worth 
seeing. For you no sooner begin seri- 
ously to study a subject, than you find 
you can very well predict just what nine 
men out of ten will tell you about it. 
They belong to a certain party or shade 
of opinion, they have little or no power 
of objective observation or of objective 
reason, and their conclusions are all 
foregone. 

To study a subject, is to begin to 
think for oneself about it—especially 
when the subject is of vital and timely 
interest. You soon find that you are 
beginning to do in your own head the 
same work that is being done by the 
men you interview. Their problems be- 
come your problems. Conflicting view- 
points grow clear to you. Without 
necessarily detracting from the simplicity 
or the objectivity of your own writing, 
you learn—for the time being, and in 
your own modest way—you learn to 
think like a diplomat, like a labor leader, 
like a politician, like a financier. You 
learn to enter or leave this specialized 
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state of mind at will, and all your writ- 
ing is deepened and quickened with the 
consequent increase of mental vigor. 

There are five distinct advantages to 
be obtained by independent study of 
one’s subject, whereas the only disad- 
vantages that occur to me are the pos- 
sible loss of an occasional item through 
failure to be on the spot at the time, 
and the easily avoided danger of becom- 
ing “academic.” 

In the first place, you save valuable 
time in interviews, for you will not 
require the man you are interviewing 
to waste words in preliminaries. You 
can lead him at once to essentials. 

In the second place, the man you are 
interviewing will speak with greater 
frankness. It is common psychology 
that although a man dislikes to dis- 
cuss his specialty with someone who 
is ignorant of it, lest, through ignorance, 
his remarks be misconstrued, he is 
usually glad of a chance to talk with 
someone who, he feels, really knows and 
is interested. 

In the third place, you will avoid being 
misled by unscrupulous persons, and 
hence you will avoid misleading your 
readers. 

In the fourth place, you will partially 
overcome one of the principal weak- 
nesses of the modern newspaper—its in- 
accuracy, which is due less to careless- 
ness than to ignorance. 

Finally, you will acquire capital—a 
capital of marketable knowledge which 
neither the decline in the value of money 
nor the fluctuations.of the stock market 
can ever take from you. 

I notice that the chief subject an- 
nounced for discussion at this gathering 
is “Newspaper Salaries—Are They What 
They Ought To Be?” ‘Without wishing 
to forestall to however slight an extent 
the address which my old friend, Mr. 
Lee White, is going to make to us this 
afternoon, I may venture to repeat the 
truism that newspaper salaries are what 
they are, because newspaper proprietors 
are able at no great expense to hire men 
whom they consider adequate. When the 
standard of newspaper knowledge an: 
newspaper writing has been so elevated 
that it becomes impossible to replace a 
trained, experienced man by an inexperi- 
enced but alert boy, who can work for 
less money and still apparently satisfy 
an undiscriminating public—then and 
then only will newspaper salaries be 
properly increased. As long as a reporter 
contents himself with merely repeating 
what other people tell him, he cannot 
expect much money. It is both too easy 
and too interesting. Let the professional 
standard be raised, by a demand for 
expert knowledge, to a point where news- 
paper-work, though remaining as attrac- 
tive, becomes a career less easily acces- 
sible, and the rise in salaries will follow 
in itself. 

It was during the first two years of 
the war that I began to be very dissatis- 
fied with the results I was getting, and 
to cast about for a remedy. The bellig- 
erent governments had not yet learned 
the advantage of accrediting war corre- 
spondents permanently. Aside from 
occasional personal tours of two or 
three days at the front, our only direct 
sources of information about the war 
were soldiers and officers home on leave. 
The things these soldiers would tell us 
made pretty good reading, but they left 
much to be desiréd in the matter of 
accuracy. Most of the absurd or extrav- 
agant stories for which the press was 
blamed at that time originated not in 
the disordered brains of would-be war 
correspondents, as the public probably 





supposed, but on the lips of soldiers, and 
were ignorantly published, in good faith, 
by the newspaper men. I don’t know 
why so many soldiers like to tell yarns, 
but they do. And those who don’t tell 
yarns, but who are serious, and who 
really know something, generally will 
not. bother to talk to civilians at all. 
Having already covered the first Balkan 
war, in the winter of 1912-13, I under- 
stood just enough of military affairs to 
realize that miost of the stuff we were 
being told, and the papers were printing, 
and the public was swallowing, was 
rubbish. Believing firmly that truth is 
not only more profitable but more inter- 
esting than fiction, I set about trying to 
find out the truth about the war. 


I had a certain amount of success as 
early as the fall of 1915. An officer in 
the French ministry of war, having 
learned that I was really endeavoring to 
study military affairs, summoned me one 
day, soon after the French offensive in 
Champagne, and gave me the whole 
story, together with a staff map show- 
ing the previous location of all the Ger- 
man defenses. We printed both the story 
and the map. So far as I know, it was 
the first thing of the kind that had found 
its way into the press. 

But it was not until America had 
entered the war, and I had had six 
months’ experience as an accredited cor- 
respondent attached to French general 
headquarters, that I developed a method 
that satisfied me. 

As I understood my function, it was 
to do two things: 

1. To tell about the development of 
the war—its advances, deadlocks, and 
retreats—as clearly and fully as possible 
so that people would comprehend how 
things were going, and why. 

2. To tell what actually happened to 
the soldier in camp and in battle, so that 
people would realize something of what 
a soldier’s life was like. 

Every story that I wrote aimed at one 
or the other of these two things, and 
sometimes at both. 

But how was I to find out what was 
going on? Regarding both present and 
future operations, the utmost secrecy 
was maintained throughout the armies. 
No line officers were entrusted with 
strategical secrets, and not all staff offi- 
cers. It was too dangerous. Too many 
plans had leaked out already. Obviously, 
even if I found out what I wanted to 
know, I could not print it. I did not 
want to print it, for I knew too well the 
value to the enemy of information of this 
character. Nevertheless, I wanted to 
know, because, knowing the truth, al- 
though I could not write it, I could at 
least avoid misleading my readers by 
publishing ignorant falsehoods. And I 
even hoped at times to be able to pub- 
lish the whole truth. Subsequent events 
showed that in this hope I was not 
unjustified. 

There was one kind of strategical 
information which it was not difficult to 
get—information concerning past, opera- 
tions. My colleagues nearly all scoffed 
at this, because there was no news in it. 
But I noticed that the staff officers whom 
I met were very much taken up with the 
study of former offensives, and following 
my principle of trying to think along the 
same lines as the men I am working 
with, I also began this study, in which, 
indeed, I had been dabbling, to the best 
of my facilities, ever since 1914. I took 
the trouble to learn the characteristics 
of every sector of the front. I learned 
something about the detail of army 
organization, about the use of various 
arms, and about tactics. Then I went 

















over various battles, and 
evolution of organization, armament, 
tactics and strategy. This evolution I 
found to have been very rapid, and it 
was very instructive. In my conversa- 
tions with well-informed officers, I 
stopped asking them anything about the 
present or the future, and I soon found 
them to be so interested in discussing a 
past operation, an abstract problem of 
tactics or armament, that I could with 
ease divine what they thought about both 
the present and the future. Not in- 
frequently, my friends at headquarters, 


studied the 


knowing my attitude toward technical 
aspects of the war, would send me 
reports or captured documents which 


were of great value to me. And I may 
say in all modesty, that during the last 
year of the war, I had achieved my aim. 
With what I already knew, a word drop- 
ped by an acquaintance was sufficient to 
reveal to me what was to come, and I 
was able to report the 1918 campaign in 
a way that, from the newspaper point of 
view, gave me entire satisfaction. 

In this connection, I recall an amus- 
ing incident. The accredited corre- 
spondents were allowed to go pretty 
well wherever they liked, but of course 
they had to have passes for every move 
they made, just as officers did. Toward 
the end of November, 1917, I applied for 
a pass to go and spend a few days in the 
trenches with the 155th infantry, in 
Lorraine. The request was perfectly 
ordinary, but the pass failed to appear. 
I persuaded an officer who was a friend 
of mine, to investigate, and this is what 
he told me: 

“I saw Col. X. He says he is afraid 
the Germans will get you.” 

“Nonsense. That front 
quiet at present.” 

“He says they are making a good many 
big trench raids out there, and that it 
would be most unfortunate if you should 
be captured.” 

“He is very kind,” I said, “but he really 
need not worry about that. The allies 
will go right on fighting, even if I am 
captured.” 

“Tt isn’t that.” laughed my friend. “He 
doesn’t care what happens to you per- 
sonally. He says you know tco much, 
and he is afraid they might be able to 
wring some of it out of you.” 

I finally got my pass, but I heard aft- 
erward that the colonel was visibly ner- 
vous about me until my safe return was 
reported to him. 


Of course, a great deal of the infor 
mation I acquired was too purely techni- 
cal to interest the general public. But 
in the summer of 1918 I went to Chau- 
mont and made a study of the newly 
formed American general staff, which 
provided me with a series of eight ar- 
ticles. . It took me about three months 
to get these articles released by the 
American censor, but my paper seemed 
glad to receive them just the same, for 
the subject was still entirely new. I 
mention this because if I had not ac- 
quired all my previous background, I 
should not have been prepared to write 
intelligently about the highly complex 
and technical subject of staff organiza- 
tion. 

In trying to tell the human interest 
story of the war, that is, the story of 
what happened to the ordinary fighting 
man, it was my knowledge of tactics 
that was useful. You would be surprised 
at how difficult it is to find out this 
story. The division general can tell you 


is perfectly 


how he placed his battalions, how far 
they advanced or retreated, and what 
were his losses, but that is all he knows. 
The captain can tell you in more detail 
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what happened to his platoons, but he 
does not know what interesting things 
may have happened to individual sol- 
diers. In short, there is no one man to 
whom the correspondent can address 
himself for the information he wants, 
and the most interesting man, from the 
human interest standpoint—that is, the 
non-commissioned officer and the private 
soldier—either tells impossible yarns, 
and seems incapable of getting anything 
straight, or he is tongue-tied, and seems 
incapable of giving any clear impression 
of things which he experienced under 
such high nervous tension. 

The system which I finally evolved was 
as follows: 

During the first days of a battle, as it 
was impossible to interview men in the 
midst of a fight, I would write strategical 
and eyewitness descriptive stories. Then 
as soon as a division which had been in 
the thick of combat was relieved, I would 
follow it to its billets. From the division 
general, I would find out the strength 
and character of the enemy, the general’s 
line of battle, the movement which had 
been executed, and the losses entailed. 
I would then go to the captains of the 
companies which seemed to have had 
the most exciting time, to obtain tactical 
details. Then armed with these, I would 
tackle certain promising privates and 
non-commissioned officers. If I had asked 
them if they had had any interesting or 
exceptional experience. they would have 
exaggerated, or would have said no. 
If I had simply asked them what han- 
pened, they would have said either “We 
licked ’em,” or “They were too many for 
us.” So I would begin this way: 

“Three days ago, on the night of June 
8, your company was occupying the Bor 
deaux trench, opposite Lassigny. At 
1:15 a. m.. the Germans began a bom- 
bardment. I see by your insignia you are 


a machine gunner. Where were you 
when the bombardment began?” 
Immediately, the psychological law 


which I have mentioned would begin to 
work. Seeing that I apparently knew 
all about it, the man would give me a 
ready answer. 

“In the dugout.” 

“Asleep?” 

“No. awake. 
a pal.” 

“So you stopped your game and put 
on vour vas masks immediately.” 

“No. We put on our masks, but when 
we saw they were not going to attack 
iust yet, we thought we might as well 
finish our game.” 

“With your masks on?” 

“Naturally.” 

“The bombardment lasted three hours. 

At 4:15 the Germans attacked. Was 
vour field of fire down the slope through 
the orchard, looking toward Lassigny, 
or was it farther to the left?” 

“Tt was right through the orchard. 
The trees were all cut down, you know, 
when the Germans retreated last vear.” 

“Was there light enough to see at 
that hour?” 

“Yes, light enough, but too much 
smoke and dust from the bombardment.” 

“How did you know they had left their 
trenches ?” 

“Because their guns had all begun to 
fire over our heads. Besides, we could 
hear them yelling, off through the 
smoke.” 

And so I would go on, pumping out 
one picturesque detail after another by 
means of leading questions, until I had 
the story of that unit more fully and 
more clearly in mind than any man in it. 
And the point to be made is, that except 


I was playing cards with 








for the leading questions, I could 
have got the details, because the 
themselves had not remembered 
details until they were specifically asked. 
And without the schooling to which I 
had previously subjected myself, I would 
have been unable to ask intelligent lead- 
ing questions. The method proved just 
as efficacious at Chateau Thierry as 
along the Oise—just as efficacious with 
American troops as with French 

But if study of the subject 
great use to me in the war, in the peace 
conference jit was invaluable. Indeed, 
the peace conference was the arch-type 
of the kind of assignment in which study 
is essential, and I personally do not see 
how it would have been possible to cover 
the conference by any other means. 


never! 
me! 


these 


was of 


The problem here was not complicated 
by censorship or the fear of informing 
the enemy. All we had to do was find 
out what was going on, and tell it. In 
compliance with instructions from the 
home office, I returned to Paris the night 
of the armistice, and started to work on 
the peace conference. It did not take me 
many days to discover that all was con 
fusion. The men who were preparing 
for the conference had apparently no 
idea of either program or procedure. But 
as a program was necessary before the’ 
work of any of us could begin, I made 
one out myself. It was not very hard. The 
issues were relatively clear from the be 
ginning. All I had to do was make a list 
of the various questions, financial, econ- 
omic and territorial, which the peace con 
ference would have to solve, and arrange 
them in some kind of order. When my 
dispatch on the subject was finished, I 
showed it to a diplomat of my acquaint- 
ance, and as he could find no fault with 
it, I cabled it. The result was excellent. 
It turned out to be exactly what people 
wanted to know. Several members of 
our peace delegation carried the clipping 
to Paris with them, for future reference. 


In December while the conference was 
slowly being organized. and while the 
various “experts” were hastily trying to 
collect material for their future duties, 
instead of trying to find out from them 
what they had found out, I began col 
lecting information for myself. I ex 
amined each of ‘the questions which I 
had listed in my program, and we tried 
in our office, in a series of dispatches, to 
set forth the points at issue. Thus, by 
the time the conference opened, we had 
covered practically all the preliminary 
ground. By way of preparation, there 
remained only to study the foreign policy 
of each of the five principal allied na- 
tions. This I did during the opening 
days of the conference. Then, knowing 
the field of the conference as a whole, 
knowing the points at issue in each case, 
and knowing the general policy of the 
nations concerned, it was not difficult to 
anticipate what their respective attitudes 
would be as each question arose. Through- 
out the remainder of the conference, a 
chance word from the lips of a delegate, 
a chance newspaper telegram, were suffi- 
cient to suggest to me a whole new com 
plication in the work of the conference, 
and a little investigation generally gave 
us an exclusive story. 

By this means we were frequently able 
to publish a new development several 
days before it came out in the collective 
interviews between the correspondents 
and the peace conference, and became the 
common property of the press. The 
method was more than usually successful, 
in the events consequent on the Italian’ 
change of policy inaugurated by Tittoni. 


(Continued n page 9) 





































































Ww the complete story of history- 
) in-the-making is written some of 
the incidents of the past four years in 
Washington that never have reached 
public notice will form the most inter- 


esting chapter in the record of these 
momentous times. The world has read 
note after note, document after docu- 
ment, but the public has not been admit- 
ted to the mysterious precincts back of 
the scenes where these epochal papers 
were prepared, Perhaps it is just as well 
in some instances. 

The purpose here is to tell a simple 
story of an incident that accompanied 
the preparation of the Declaration of 


Independence of Czechoslovakia, for the 
document was written by Prof. Thomas 
G. Masaryk, who at the time was Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak National Coun- 


cil. The Declaration was published a 
few weeks before the armistice was 
signed, being cabled from America to 


Paris and given to the press there and 
dispatched throughout the world. Prof. 
Masaryk, it will be recalled, had been in 
Washington several months, coming here 


from Vladivostok. It was from Wash- 
ington that he directed the movements 
of that heroic band of his countrymen 


which fought its way through Siberia to 
the Pacific. 


The recognition of Czechoslovakia as 
a de facto state by the governments of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and the 
United States resulted in the establish- 
ment of a new republic with Prague as 
its capital. This new state was the first 
constituted in Europe out of the ruins 
of the Austro-Hungarian empire. Prof. 
Masaryk, who left Austria in the sum- 
mer of 1918 with a price upon his head, 
is now presiding over the affairs of the 
government he created as its first Presi- 
dent at Prague. 


He is a quiet, dignified, scholarly man, 
simple and intellectual in bearing and 
quite confiding when one succeeds in 
gaining his confidence. In Washington 
he made few acquaintances among news- 
paper men. I merely happened to be one 
of the fortunate few who won his friend- 
ship. Because of this tie, if the incident 
about to be related did not show the 
kindness and utter guilelessness of the 
man, it would be a violation of a tender 
relationship to reveal it. 


The space conditions in most news- 
papers last autumn made it necessary 
to abbreviate most of the routine fews 
articles from Washington. At any rate 
the paper I represented urged me at 
least three times a week to “cut every- 
thing to the bone and then some.” Quite 
naturally I followed instructions. 


I had just had the jammed up condi- 
tion of my sheet impressed upon me in 
my daily note from the news editor 
when I dropped in on Prof. Masaryk 
one day early in October with the usual 
question, “Anything doing?” 

The Professor was busy at his type- 


History a la Carte 
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writer in his private office on the second 
floor of his official residence on Sixteenth 
street. I was able to go directly to his 
office because he had not contracted the 
official habit which is at all times epi- 
demic in Washington among officials of 
making newspaper men wait an hour or 
two before telling them “Not a thing 
today.” 


He glanced up at me from his machine, 
smiled, and said: 


“Yes, I will have something for you 
tomorrow. I am just finishing it.” 


“What is it, may I ask?” 


“Our Declaration of Independence. I 
will have it done tonight but I am afraid 
it is too long. There are eight pages. 
I wish you would look it over and tell 
me what you think of it, especially its 
length.” And he handed me the docu- 
ment to read. I could see immediately 
it was too long. 


In recalling this situation I have 
thought of a similar one that might have 
been presented if in the days of the 
Revolution the Cblonies might have 
possessed such a luxury as a daily news- 
paper. Suppose you had been a reporter 
for that paper and had called upon 
Jefferson and caught him writing our 
Declaration. Having been hounded by 
your news editor about keeping things 
short, what would you say to Mr. Jeffer- 
son if he put such a proposition to you? 
Yes, so did I on this occasion. 


Well, thinking only of my own situa- 





tion, and thoughtless of the future gen- 
erations of Czechoslovakians who will 
cherish that document and hang copies 
of it on the walls of their public build- 
ings and schools, I simply and honestly 
said, after reading the Declaration: 


cut these 
If you will 


“Professor, couldn’t you 
eight pages down to four? 
I can publish it in full.” 


Without hesitation he said “All right, 
I will cut it.” 


Over night he eliminated enough mat- 
ter from the Declaration to leave four 
pages, sacrificing half of the Declara- 
tion which never was to see the light of 
day. He submitted the text to the Presi- 
dent and to Secretary Lansing for their 
approval and I received my copy the 
same evening, some hours ahead of the 
press associations. I was grateful to note 
that no complaint came from my office 
regarding the space consumed by the 
document after it was published. 


A few days later the Constitution of 
the new republic was made public, but 
{ did not have sufficient warning in 
advance of its preparation and the thing 
was LONG—longer than a peace treaty. 
My apology to my office for the apparent 
remissness in allowing the Constitution 
to ga to such length and violate all our 
office ideas of space limitations was 
accepted, but rather reluctantly. It is 
not possible always to have information 
concerning Constitutions in course of 
preparation far enough in advance to 
head them off or flag the author. 


Fifth National Conclave 
Will Celebrate Victory 


TT°HE fifth national convention of 

Sigma Delta Chi will be held at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., De- 
cember 5 and 6. 
if you please, observing at once the tri- 
umphant achievements of our nation in 
arms, and of the organization in its 
struggle to maintain its existence de- 
spite the well-nigh complete disorgani- 
zation of university life. 

Robert C. Lowry, national president, 
is directing from Dallas, Texas, the plans 
for the convention, so far as they con- 
cern the fraternity nationally; and Illi- 
nois chapter is expending the utmost 
energy in preparing for the adequate 
reception and entertainment of dele- 
gates from the thirty-one active chap- 
ters, and such other members of the fra- 
ternity (numerous, they hope) as may 
visit Urbana during the meeting. 

Only one chapter courted the disappro- 
bation of the fraternity by absenting it- 
self from the convention at Missouri in 
the spring of 1916, and it is expected 
that the attendance this year will be one 
hundred per cent, including even a repre- 
sentative of the petitioning body at Cor- 
nell University. 


As usual, the basic railroad fares of 
delegates will be pro-rated, each chapter 
contributing approximately $47 to a 


A Victory Convention,‘ 


pool. Pullman and incidental expenses 
will be met by the delegates or their 
chapters. Expenses of national officers 
will be met by the national treasury 
which, fortunately, is this time equal to 
the strain. 

Among the vital matters for consider- 
ation are retention or abandonment of 
secrecy; expansion; management of The 
Quill; ethics of the profession of jour- 
nalism; the teaching of journalism in 
secondary and higher educational institu- 
tions; the economic rewards of the pro- 
fession; increase in the number of na- 
tional officers, and alterations in ritual 
and constitution. 

Never has there been so lively an in- 
terest in the convention, or in the elec- 
tion of officers of the fraternity and de- 
termination of next place of meeting. 

Exceptional speakers, men of such na- 
tional and international distinction in 
journalism as Paul Scott Mowrer (Mich- 
igan), Paris correspondent of the Chica- 


go Daily News, will address the dele- 
gates. 


Lamar Tooze (Oregon) is the author 
of a book which has run into the second 
edition “With the 364th Infantry in 
America, France and Belgium.” He is 
now living at 888 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 























e Press and the Pulpit 
By the Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas 


‘Pastor of The Congregational Church, Ann Arbor, Mich 
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gy HE people who may properly be held 
accountable for my appearance on 
this program have insisted that I indulge 
myself in a brief autobiographical skit, 
tonight, unfolding certain reminiscences 
of a somewhat sketchy and attenuated 
career as the humble servant of a daily 
newspaper. 

Doubtless the suggestion was born of 
a hope, on the part of the committee, to 
lend this occasion an odor of sanctity b: 
proving that the occupation of news 
monger adequately prepares one for the 
no less strenuous and undeniably useful 
business of warning the public to fle 
from the wrath to come. 

It is now more than seventeen years 
since I earned my bread by the pursuit, 
capture and domestication of the wild 
events occuring in the daily experience 
of my fellow-men; yet my memory faith- 
fully retains most of the interesting 
facts of that period, some of them re- 
membered as being extremely trying to 
the nerve, patience and courage; many 
of them excruciatingly funny, and as 
many more of them heart-breakingly pa- 
thetic. And as I happened to be one of 
the original seven sob sisters, these sad 
experiences probably sit in the fore 
ground of my recollections. 

Chief among all these memories, how- 
ever—none of which I would willingly 
part withal— stands the intimate con- 
tact with my fellows in that mysterious 
fraternity of scribblers which, sans 
badge, grip, motto, or password, prob- 
ably constitutes the most exclusive caste 
in the whole social order. 

And if I were obliged, tonight, to 
erase from my memory either the sum 
total of that which I learned about the 
mind of God, as a student in a theo- 
logical seminary; or my discoveries of 
the mind of man, while an employee of 
a daily, newspaper. I should feel under 
compulsion to let the theology slide; for 
theology, at best, is an inexact science, 
and I do not think I saw it at its best, 
in the seminarv. At least, I truct that 
this is so. If I am in error—may Heaven 
protect all those who are obliged to face 
it at its worst. 

Moreover, I consider it entirely safe to 
add, in this presence, that the fraternal 
ties which obtain among the craftsmen 
of my present occupation are as ropes 
of sand compared to the “blood of my 
blood, and bone of my bone” intimacy 
which characterized the relations of the 
men with whom I used to share midnight 
vigils—and other things—in the nico- 
tined atmosphere of the editorial quar- 
ters and the various and sundry rendez- 
vous whither the Philistines repaired for 
conference and refreshment 

Indeed—to this day—when I have an 
hour or two on my hands, in a strange 
town, and desire conversation with my 
fellow-humans, instead of seeking the 
residence of some clerical brother, I am 
much more inclined to drift toward the 
office of The Evening Sun or The Morn- 
ing Star, to breathe again the attar of 
that redemptive chemical which is second 
only to blood in its ability to wash away 
the ancient griefs and sins of the world. 

It is not at all difficult for me to 


*Read before the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism and the press of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor, Oct. 16, 1919. 











comply with the request that I should 
talk about myself—a task which, I am 


toid, giows increasingly tascinating a 
old age comes on; dotage being only 
slightiy preceded, in most cases, by 
anecdotage. 

Whatever deductions you may ar 
at, in your convention, relative to the 


training of men for 
convinced that 
tive 
sur h 1 

whnicn no 


jouinalism, I am 
there are certain instinc- 
aptitudes for this work withou 
man can be at his best in th 
newspaper game. 


I had very little training for my small 
part, but I brought to it at least one 
natural qualification. Even as a sma 


boy, I was gifted with an imagination 
which grew so much more rapidly than 
my mathematical capacities that my 
accounts of youthful! experiences were 
frequently subjected to a heavy discount 
around the dinner table at my father’s 
house. They should have known, at that 
time, that I had the making of a jour 
nalist. Serious-minded folk that they 
were, they did not rejoice in my gift; 
but predicted, frequently, that I seemed 
to have the making of something with 
a less worthy designation. 

Of course, I would not be so immodest 
as to say that, from earliest boyhood, 
I was distinguished for my nonchalant 
attitude toward the exact truth—but the 
amassing of cold facts and the rehearsal 
of bare statistics always impressed m« 
as a dreary task for which I was singu 
larly ill-adapted, by nature. 

When, therefore, it fell to my lot to 
make commerce of 
my fellow-men, my first thought wa 
that such narrations should be made as 
interesting as possible. To the achieve 


the exreriences of 


ment of this ambition, my imaginatio: 
skipped, blithely, to the rescu 
I do not recall that I ever wantonly 


evaded the facts in a given case, if they 


were of sufficient interest to warrant 
their recognition. Indeed, it was often 
of decided advantage to have certain 


data in hand, to serve as the potter’s 
wheel on which I shaped un my object 
d’ art. I do not know who was the 
inventor of the sob story; but who 
ever did invent it became my patror 
saint; and the fire on his or her alta) 
never once expired during my exercis: 
of the right of free speech in the 
public prints 

Thus, it came to pass that my little 
department of police and sports blos- 
somed as a rose. So adept did I be- 
come in the fine art of discovering a 
royal character behind a purple nose; 
and so frequently was I able to unearth, 


in Judy O’Grady, the refinements of 
the Colonel’s Lady, that the Society 
column surely had nothing on mine 


when it came to the treatment of qual- 
ity folks—while the welling flood of 
tears which my narratives inspired, 
came in, like a merciful tide, to oblit- 
erate all, or most, of the bare, ugly facts 
on the beach of veracity. 

As I look back upon it all, now, I 
fear that the Absolute Truth must have 
stood bewildered and amazed before 
some of the stories I reported concern- 
ing many persons upon whom Fortune 
had rarely smiled. But when I remem- 
ber the loads of Christmas toys, and the 
tons of coal, and the donations of cloth- 


ing, received and disbursed a result 
of these piteous, if sometime ghtly 
ornate, chronicles of misfortu ] 
dulge the hope that the Angel of Mercy 
will insist that a few item charged 
against me shal! be cancelled r tran 
ferred to “overhead.” 
Now the exact truth wa that 

had been a disreputable character, in 
need of s« e sort of chastisement r 
her sins, which were many and ug 
Goldie was in jail. That also was t 
exact truth. Goldie had a cough 
asked her if she didn’t have a cough, or 
something, and she said she had I 
felt ( bliged to take he r word for t 
Whether her cough was due to tempo 


} 


rary exposure incident to a midnight rid 
in the Black Maria, or was a sympton 
of some dee ps¢ ated disease which might 


speedily carry her off, was not in my 
province to determine. I was_ not 
doctor. I had to guess, and guessed 


tuberculosis 

I also guessed that Goldie must havi 
had a mother, once—which was a saf 
enough gamble—and that she had held 
little Goldie to her breast, and loved he 
very dearly. 


At all events, Goldie swapped the jail, 
py J 


with its multitude of discomfort for 
a comfortable berth in a_ sanitarium, 
where they gave her some decent food 
and friendly attention, and where she 


may have caused I know not how much 
mischief. 

J remember that 
trate considered me and my department 
as a nuisance which | have beer 
abolished by city ordinance; and I should 
hesitate to tell even you, however flex 


the police magi 


shou 


ble your vocabulary may be, exacti 
what he said to me when public sent 
ment flogged him into handing out 


mercy, instead of justice, in certain case 
where he undoubtedly had much to ju 
tify his drastie decision 

I have read a 
fine code of honor among : 
the unexpected rité of chivalry and 
integrity as practiced in the under 
world. I have even written somewhat of 
it, myself, and have ascribed ideal: 
which they may or may not have had 
to wretched folk who were in great need 
of sympathy. All fhis seemed in the 
general interest of my sorry clients. 

3ut, in sober truth, I cannot now re- 


great 


call having had any examples of that 
thief-honor 0 thug-integrity forced 
upon me in such a manner as to im 
press my memory My actual experi- 
ence with that class of people led me 
to the broad conclusion that almost any 


one of them would double-cross all the 
rest of them, for a small consideration. 

I have always felt that honor among 
thieves deserves to stand alongside the 
famous essay concerning Snakes in Ire- 
land which began, “There are no snakes 
in Ireland.” 

There was a time when I enjoyed quite 
a wide acquaintance among crooks of 
several well-known varieties; and was 


conversant with the lingo of the craft 
to the extent that I often knew what 


they were talking about. 

If I had a dollar for every mile I have 
ridden in a patrol-wagon, I should take 
a trip around the world. 

As I look back, now, upon the things 








I learned—both good and bad—in the 
newspaper game, a few facts stand out, 
in high relief. 

I give them to you, for what they 
are worth—without attempting to point 
a moral or reach a homiletic conclusion. 

Whatever may be the temptations to 
the news-getter of today, when I was 
of that crew the chief menace which 
overhung the average journalist was the 
tendency toward cynicism. 

Of course, we saw a great deal of the 
ugly side of human nature. 

My own work brought me at close 
grips with some of the more glaring 
examples of social injustice, betrayed 
confidence, and general moral delin- 
quency, 

I fear we were threatened with the 
belief that humanity, in the main, is a 
pretty bad lot. Some such idea as the pro- 
fessional surgeon inevitably acquires who 
sees mankind only in a state of dis- 
repair. 

It has often occurred to me, since, that 
newspaper men might, with profit to 
themselves cultivate the close friendship 
of men and women whose lives have been 
more sheltered from the ugly things— 
and who have been able to retain some 
fine illusions not permitted to the news- 
merchant. 

Among the benefits which the news- 
paper business brought to me, was the 
training to think and write in the midst 
of a great deal vf confusion. To this 
day, I am able—to a certain degree—to 
think my own thoughts even while there 
is much racket and disorder about, me 





and am not required to go into solitary 
confinement to compose the usual] weekly 
production demanded of men in my pro- 
fession. 


Again, I am indebted to my newspaper 
experience for the desire, at least—if 
not the ability—to appeal to the average 
human interest and intelligence, without 
too much circumlocution—to say the 
thing, whatever it is, by the most direct 
route. 

And, as I have already remarked, the 
experience has given me a glimpse of 
real life which I might never have had, 
by any other process. 

Now; as to the mutual interests and 
service which the Press and the Pulpit 
may sustain and render to each other. 
These two institutions have, or ought to 
have, a great deal in common. 

Sometimes both fail of realizing their 
opportunities to serve each other, to the 
best advantage. 

Not a great while ago, after an eve- 
ning engagement in one of the larger 
cities of Indiana—with an hour to wait 
for a train—I asked the minister who 
was responsible for my being there, to 
tell me the name of the editor of The 
Journal-Gazette. He was unable to do 
so. I asked him to tell me where the 
newspaper office was located. He did not 
know. He had been a resident of that 
city for five years. 

Only my obligation to be courteous 
deterred me from making my thoughts 
articulate. 

For he had just been confiding to me 
that his work was very much out at 
heel, and that, for some unaccountable 
reason, he seemed to be making no appre- 
ciable headway in the city. 

I dare say there were many contribut- 
ing causes to this unfortunate condition; 
but his own confession of ignorance con- 
cerning even the location of one of the 
city’s most influential agencies, amply 
explained my brother’s failure, and fur- 
nished the grounds for his discourage- 
ment. 
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You may instantly decide that there 
is little or nothing that you can do to 
remedy a situation like this. And that 
such cases really ought to be reported 
to a convention of preachers, rather 
than an association of newspaper men. 

But, I venture the suggestion that 
when a new preacher comes to your 
town, if you were to drop him a line 
of welcome, asking him to come in and 
see you, it might have the effect oi 
enlarging his own vision of your task, 
and his duty to co-operate with you. 

In speaking, a moment ago, of my 
own small activities on a newspaper 
reportorial staff, I neglected to say that 
I was occasionally invited, by my chief, 
to step around and hear a Sunday ser- 
mon by some visiting clergyman or some 
local brother who had announced a par- 
ticularly zippy theme for his meditation 
on the Lord’s day. 

Sometimes, I was unable to connect 
properly with the engagement, and would 
seek out the minister, privately, for a 
brief interview. Not infrequently, I 
would suggest that he prepare me five 
hundred words of abstract, on the ground 
that he could do his own distilling 
better than any man cou!'d do it for 
him. 

It was a rare delight when one con- 
trived to furnish printable and read- 
able copy. In the usual case, the 
abstract began with what King Ahab 
said to Elijah, and the no more exciting 
response of Elijah to King Ahab, fol- 
lowed by a somewhat extended account 
of a bit of purely parochial history per- 
taining to conditions 3,000 years and 
5,000 miles away from anything that 
might be supposed to interest the normal 
reader. And, by the time the good man 
had cleared the decks for action, the bat- 
tle was over and his precious five hun- 
dred words were squandered in riotous 
introduction. 

The most embarrassing feature of the 
situation resided in the fact that I had 
asked for, and received, this copy. 

Not unlike the man who had caught 
the bear by the tail and was afraid to 
let go, the reporter would find that he 
had gone after an asset and captured 
a distinct liability. 

Experience taught me that it was bet- 
ter, when asking a preacher for a report 
of his sermon, to get as much of it as 
possible, and do the necessary boiling 
over the trusty range at the newspaper 
office, rather than assign that culinary 
function to the holy man, himself. 

Sometimes, I went to hear sermons. 
I think that some of the best sermons 
I ever wrote were among those reputed 
to have been delivered on these occa- 
sions. And I believe that the best course 
in homiletics that any budding clergy- 
man could have would be _ achieved 
through his efforts to make the aver- 
age preacher say something of human 
interest through the press. 

The question may naturally arise in 
your minds as we proceed with this: 

Why print sermons, at all—either in 
whole or in part? 

Does it pay? 
them? 

I think it can be shown that the 
American pulpit is becoming increas- 
ingly alert to its opportunity aid peo- 
ple in nobler and happier living. 

I shall not soon forget what the 
president of this university said to me, 
in the early days of our country’s par- 
ticipation in the late international 
grapple, when the churches were laying 
everything aside for the common cause 
of patriotic inspiration. 


Does anybody read 





I happened to be in his office, one day, 
when he said to me, quite apropos of 
nothing we had been discussing: “Doug- 
tas—what a Godsend this war has been 
to you preachers!” 

Of course, it was a remark with a 
smile back of it, but, in sober truth, it 
had, too, an aspect of seriousness. 

Whatever damages are everlastingly 
to be charged to the war, the American 
pulpit came through it with a great deal 
ot credit and permanent benetit. 


Many a preacher who rarely made any 
closer contact with the affairs of this 
present life than his researches in Palis- 
tine, to the rear, and Heavenly heritage, 
to the fore, either hopelessly mired in 
almost forgotten history or equally 
nebulous prophecy — found himself, 
through those stirring days, and began 
an attempted diagnosis of current ills, 
and suggestions for their remedy. 

Doubtless, many of these men fell 
easy victims to a fine, though unwar- 
ranted optimism relative to the post-war 
ideals which, they predicted, would add 
the relish of salvation to the world’s 
strange prayer that God should lend 
power to the purifying powder and 
strength to Nemesic sword. 

When the army came home, tri- 
umphant at arms, but chastened and 
sobered in spirit—we might expect a 
revival of religion, and a radical reap- 
praisal of spiritual forces. 

When we indulged in this prophecy, 
we were consulting hope rather than 
history. 

War had never, previously, produced 
such an effect; and we, whose business 
it was to know something about such 
movements, in human chronicles, should 
have known that this particular war— 
although much greater in extent and 
violence than any previous struggle of 
the nations—was no more likely to fur- 
nish wholesale redemption—either for 
victors or vanquished. 

Of course, we weren’t worrying much 
about the spiritual rejuvenation of the 
vanquished, who were generally conceded 
to have lost their souls anyway; but 
we did see the victors coming home 
chanting: “Glory to God in the Highest; 
peace on earth; good will among men.” 

But victors have never yet behaved 
that way—as a class—and we had no 
reason to suppose that our victors would 
establish a new precedent. 

The young man who was interested in 
spiritual values before he went to war, 
came back to renew his old associa- 
tions and affiliations. And the young 
man who had not concerned himself 
about his relation to the Infinite, came 
back to renew his erstwhile interests— 
not appreciably different in his mental 
attitudes; except possibly, in certain 
cases, where new friendships placed the 
youth in direct contact with men of 
higher ideals than his old associates— 
new ideals for which he conceived a 
fondness—a situation which might easily 
have obtained, circumstantially, in times 
of peace, 

Now; this failure of the preachers’ 
beatific prophecy to achieve fulfillment, 
as regards his vision of a new heaven 
and a new earth, after the war, has 
led to the discouragement of many a 
minister (some of the very fittest and 
finest of them, indeed) and has left some 
of them pretty well stranded, now that 
the tidal wave of exultant hope and 
passion for the unattainable has ebbed. 

In other words, many a pulpit, just 
now, is lacking in the dynamic quality 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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Headline English 


yn the late unpleasantness gave 
the headline writer an opportunity 
far beyond his wildest dreams, it may 
be questioned whether he yielded to the 
temptation to be sensational to the extent 
to which he yielded to it in our brush 
with Spain. “Ribbons” across the front 
page became more common than then 
simply because of the length of the 
struggle, and they have persisted after 
the armistice partly by virtue of editorial 
inertia, partly because we are still under 
the shadow of the great events of 1914- 
1918. 

The fact is, the men who wrote the 
captions for the occurrences and the 
rumors of 1898 set a record in the 
employment of type and ink that it 
would require no little ingenuity to sur- 
pass. Indeed, newspapers had exhausted 
their mechanical and rhetorical resources 
upon Presidential campaigns and Harry 
Thaw, and for Kaisers and Trotzkys 
could do no more. The surprise was 
that as the war went on, headlines did 
not grow in size or clamorousness. It 
was not the last year of the conflict that 
gave us verbal nuances like “Russ” and 
“Ruman,” which were no worse than 
the “suffs” of the piping times of peace. 
or that blessed the readers of William 
Allen White’s ever entertaining Emporia 
Gazette with the triumph of laconic 
expression: “Kaiser Grabs Grub.” Nor 
was the mixing of metaphors a sign that 
the temple of Janus was open. The per- 
son who wrote that a drive had been 
stemmed or “Italians Laud Wilson Stand 
as Peace Move” was the one who made 
the cheering announcement that stocks 
rally from drastic slump. 


These are admitted faults, but hasty 
criticism is parried by a challenge to 
revise the offending headlines. The un- 
professional newspaper reader is apt to 
overlook the physical limitations that 
make a bed of Procrustes for the head- 
line writer. You have space for four 
letters, but not for five. All the appro- 


- priate words you can think of or wheedle 


out of persons around you have five 
letters or more—an irritatingly large 
number of them, exactly five. Is it 
any wonder that at last you put down 
in sheer desperation the misfit that has 
been haunting you ever since you started 
to contrive the head? Wanting every 
virtue but one, its modesty in parading 
only four letters covers all its sins. 
With this necessary regard to require- 
ments of space goes a regard only less 
exacting for colorful words. Headlines 
must not merely express; they must 
impress. Accordingly, even if one has 
space for “To Take Island,” he may be 
inclined to abandon the wunromantic 
“take” for the picturesque if inelegant 
“nab.” There are, of course, or at least 
should be, limits to this principle of 
selection. “Jug Alien Enemies” hardly 
justifies itself, since it calls up the vil- 
lage calaboose rather than an _ intern- 
ment camp. Nor is it easy to see why 
one writes about a trolley running away 
in a “bore” instead of in a “tube.” 
This preference for short words often 





*Mr. Davis’s article is a revision of an 
editorial he wrote for The Evening 
Post. 





By Royal J. Davis 


Literary Editor of The New York Evening ‘Post 


becomes an unnatural passion. It was 
a Chicago headline writer who told his 
readers of a “pulpit and labor meet,” 
thus suggesting an athletic event, but 
similar incongruities are to be encoun- 
tered everywhere. “Resigns” is just a 
bit too long when accompanied by other 
needed words; hence “quits,” as in 
“President of Central Normal College 
Quits.” But to quit is not, in popular 
education, the same thing as to resign. 
It smacks of desertion. The president 
of Central Normal College, we trust, was 
no quitter. It is economy again that is 
responsible for “ex-wife.”” The man who 
by this ingenious locution got around 
the difficulty of using “former” doubt- 
less felt that he had achieved something 
—as indeed he had. And a whole gen- 
eration of headline writers rose up to 
call him blessed. 

Almost equally ingenious in a mechan- 
ical way was an Ohio newspaper’s util- 
ization of space in the headline: 


CAN’T SAY IF COAL 
"LL COVER DEMAND. 


A variation of the worship of brevity 
appears in the putting together of words 
that were not meant to keep so close 
company, as in the head: “Gov. Tener 
Inducted into Baseball Job.” Another 
device, that of abbreviations, is a con- 
fession of failure. Once admitted within 
the office, it drags its victims to the 
depths. One begins in gingerly fashion 
with “R. R.” and “Co.” and winds up 
on the third day with “Pa. Univ. Gives 
to Red X.” 

The great dependence of the headline 
writer is the use of nouns as adjectives. 
“Board of Trade” becomes “Trade 


A Method of Work 


Board”; Penalty of Thirty § Years,” 
“Thitty-year Penalty’; “Attack on 
Amiens,” “Amiens Attack.” In many 
cases this arrangement is unquestionably 
in accord with the genius of the lan- 
guage. “Automobile,” begining as a 
noun, was promptly and properly trans- 
formed into an adjective to describe 
bodies, tires, engines, windshields, and 
so on belonging to the new vehicle. But 
the trouble with the headline writer is 
that he does not know where to stop. 
He reasons that if a thing is good, more 
of it must be better—especially if it 
lightens his task. If, for instance, it is 
proper to write “enemy line,” as it is, 
why not “foe line?” Pursuance of this 
logic leads him to the assertion: “Trade 
Board Wants More Paper Facts.” Other 
governmental agencies, it may be pre- 
sumed, desire steel facts, silver facts, 
leather facts, oil facts, and fat facts. 

One of the gems of this kind was the 
succinct declaration: “Drugs Will Fight 
Factor.” It is a perfect illustration of 
how the too ingenious headline writer 
overreaches himself. His first principle 
is clearness, but in the game of seeing 
how much can be jammed into a line 
he now and then forgets it entirely. 
To the headline artist, the result may 
be worth the sacrifice; may, indeed, 
give a thrill of delight. The ordinary 
reader, however, for whom, in theory 
at least, the head was written, after 
a moment of attempting to visualize 
a shelf of bottles mobilizing against 
something called a “factor,” will either 
give up the puzzle and casually turn to 
another item or satisfy his curiosity by 
reversing the usual method and looking 
at the story to see what the headline 
is about. 


in Big Assignments 


(Continued from page 5) 


We were about a week ahead on the fact 
that the change was imminent, a week 
ahead on the fact that Tittoni had begun 
private negotiations with Venizelos, five 
days ahead with the terms of the agree- 
ment which they reached, ten days ahead 
with the effect which this agreement 
would have on the American policy in 
Thrace; and so on right through the pro- 
gress of all these private negotiations. 
But these questions did not particularly 
interest American readers, and I doubt 
if much attention was paid to the dis- 
patches we sent concerning them. 

A more striking example of the work 
ing of the method was perhaps the Hun- 
garian crisis. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the Roumanian entry into Buda- 
nest, and the accession to power of the 
Archduke Joseph, caused amazement and 
consternation in the Hotel Crillion. “Rou- 
mania Flouts Allies’—‘*A Hapsburg In 
Hungary”—What did it all mean? There 
was obviously more here than appeared 
on the surface, and I sat down to think 
it out. 

In the first place what about the arch- 
duke? I knew that he had gone to Bud- 
apest from the town of Szegedin, in 
south Hungary. A glance at my map of 


European military operations, which I 
always kept up to date, showed me that 
previous to the Roumanian offensive, 
Szegedin had been just inside the Rou- 
manian lines. There must have been 
an understanding, then, between the Rou 
manians and the Archduke Joseph. This 
much was clear. I remembered that of 
the three divisions which the French had 
in Odessa, one had been sent to Rou 
mania, and had been placed between the 
Roumanians and the Jugo-Slavs to keep 
them from coming to blows over the Ba- 
nat of Temesvar. On inquiry, I learned 
that by a “strange coincidence,” the 
headquarters of this division was in 
Szegedin. So the French, too, were in- 
volved in the intrigue! The American 
peace delegates had assured us that very 
morning that Roumania would be se- 
verely punished for her insubordination 
to the allies. “France and England were 
just as indignant as the United States!” 
I began to doubt this very much. Was it 
not a principle of French and British 
foreign policy that Russia and Germany 
must be kept apart? Had not France 
and Britain accordingly supported the 
maximum claims of Poland and Rou- 
mania throughout the conference? Wags 
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not Roumania, in short, more essential 
to the allies than the allies were to Rou- 
mania? Was it likely, then, that France 
and Britain would allow Roumania to be 
punished by the peace conference? Most 
certainly not! Step by step, I found 
myself retracing the tangled skein of 
this extraordinary intrigue now utiliz- 
ing a known fact to guess a motive, now 
utilizing a known motive to guess a fact. 
In a short time, I had a coherent story. 


The Roumanians, French and British 
were the authors of the intrigue. The 
Czecho-Slovaks ‘and Jugo-Slavs would 


protest, but could do nothing, for they, 
too, had been invited to attack the Hun- 
gar'an reds, and had refused. The Amer 
icans were innocent of guile. The Ital- 
ians were in opposition to the French and 
British policy in former Austria-~-Hun- 


gary. The Italians were clever; though 
they had not been invited to join the 
French-British-Roumanian plot, they 


probably knew all about it; and as the 
best place to find out the facts in a case 
is usually in the opposition, I invited an 
Italian acquaintance to luncheon, and 
told him the story just as I had pieced it 
together. He heard me through with the 
greatest interest. I knew he wanted to 
ask me who had told me, but he was too 
polite. He merely said: 

“Sinee you know so much, why should 
I not téll vou the rest?” 

And he filled in a few details for me 


Having this confirmation, I sent the 
story the same night. It was not until 
three or four davs later that the same 


facts began to leak out in the European 
oress. 

These examples are perhaps sufficient 
to show that the formation of a back- 
ground of accurate knowledge in news- 
paper work is both practical and pvrofit- 
able. Of course, the background alone is 
not enough. A newspaper man must 
remain a newspaper man before every 
thing else. But granted that he under- 
stands and is experienced in his business, 
—that he knows the value of personal 
relations, timeliness, speed, color, brevity, 
good leads and clear development—he 
cannot fail to profit by a little funda- 
mental study of the things he is expected 
to write about. He can afford to begin 
to use his legs a little less, and his head 
a little more. 





Two Win Scholarships 
at Oxford University 











é ee members of Sigma Delta Chi, 
Clarence Streit (Montana) and Ray 
W. Anderson (Minnesota °15), have won 
Rhodes scholarships, and will leave for 
Oxford University before the first of 
the year. 

Streit has been a member of the staff 
of The Daily Missoulian, at Missoula, 
Mont., since his return from France in 
July. He spent two years overseas, 
latterly as a sergeant in the Intelligence 
Section; and was attached to the Amer- 
ican Mission to Negotiate Peace, in 
Paris, after the armistice. 

Anderson enlisted in the French Ambu- 
lance Corps in 1916, transferring to the 
American forces in 1917, and serving 
two years in the Fifth Field Artillery. 
Last summer he was a reporter and 
copy reader on The St. Paul Dispatch, 
but for the past two months he has been 
teaching in the department of Romance 
languages at the University of Minne- 
sota. He will study politics and modern 
history at Oxford. 


THE QUILL FOR OCTOBER, 1919 


The Press and the Pulpit 


it possessed a year ago to encourage 
and hearten the people in the pews. 

Possibly, a friendly word from you, 
spoken in private, to the two or three 
preachers in your city who are best 
able to render a great public service, 
from their pulpits, might have a véry 
salutary effect upon their own spirits. 

It may come, very well, from your 
quarter; for these men know that you 
have your ears to the ground, and are 
in a position to speak, in a tone of 
authority, concerning this problem—and 
the related problem of civic righteous- 
ness and morality. 

I beg of you to keep close to these 
men, for they do occupy a position of 
influential leadership and their pulpit 
deliverances are taken into serious 
account by an aggregate of very many 
people. 

If you wish to undergird the courage 
of some useful preacher, attend his 
church, some Sunday morning, and 
review his sermon in your paper next 
day. ° 

If he flounders around, in his intro- 
duction, with reports of the strange ad- 
ventures and vicissitudes of the Children 
of Israel, while sojourning for forty 
years in the Wilderness of Paran, for- 
get it. 

Give him time, and he may arrive at 
the real motion before the house. 

In your report, feature the live things 
he said that pertain to the present day. 

If nobody reads it, but himself, it will 
at least show him that, in your opinion, 
the only things he said worth reporting 
related to now, and here. 

To do this, occasionally, will be ren- 
dering that church a distinct service, 
such as might not be accomplished by 
printing the preacher’s sermon abstract, 
furnished by himself, for the average 
minister has no sense of news values, and 
wouldn’t know a good lead if he saw it 
coming down the road, at high noon, 
with the muffler cut out. 

In conclusion—for Heaven forbid that 
a preacher should attempt to arrive at 
a terminal without repeating these 
charmed words of the sacred calling: 

In conclusion, let me say something 
about the very dullest department of 
your paper, which consists of your 
gratuitous announcements of Sunday 
services in the churches of your city. 

For the same reason that he knows 
little or nothing of news values, or the 
preparation of readable copy, the average 
preacher has no notion of the art of 
phrasing a sermon topic. 

He may have concocted a sermon of 
much promise, possibly relating to some 
vital issues of the day, and then commit 
the blunder of announcing a theme the 
utter inconsequence of which is only 
exceeded by its banal stupidity. 

He notifies you that he proposes to 
speak in the morning on “A Good Man,” 
and, at night, on “Ezekial.” 

Better for that man that he should 
have restricted himself to the announce- 
ment that he would be in his church, on 
Sunday, and expected to tell his people 
what was on his mind when they got 
there. That ought to excite some inter- 
est, whereas the announcement that he 
has made surely ought to furnish almost 
any parishioner a reason for spending 





(Continued from page 8) 


the forenoon under his car, and the rest 
of the day in it. ° 

Those who do go, inspired by duty, 
arrive there half asleep, Waiting only 
for the administration of the opiate that 
shall bid all care subside. (It might be 
remarked, in passing, that the preacher 
who permits his audience to go to sleep 
has nobody to blame but himself. When- 
ever I find myself in the pew, and the 
preacher anaesthetizes me, I refuse to 
accept the responsibility. It is part of 
his duty to keep me awake. If he can’t 
do it, that’s his business.) 

i would suggest that you go to the 
cleverest parson in your city, and talk 
over with him the problem of press an- 
nouncements. Expose yourself to an 
invitation to meet the ministerial associa- 
tion, some Monday morning, and enliven 
that customarily blighted hour with a dis- 
cussion of sermon topics. 


Let me warn you that this question of 
the phrasing of sermon themes, for 
press announcement, is a very real prob- 
lem to the preacher. 


If he senses the value of this matter, 
at all, he is forever in a quandary how 
to avoid dullness, on the one hand, and 
sensationalism, on the other. 


I have had enough experience of the 
newspaper man’s annoyances and irrita- 
tions over the dull preacher who wants 
his feeble remarks immortalized in 
eight-point and the meteoric and erratic 
brother who is forever in a state of 
rhetorical eruption, to know that he is a 
very well-poised editor who does not 
occasionally arrive at an attitude of 
indifference toward the whole institution, 
lock, stock and barrel. 


When it is remembered, however, that 
the religious instinct has been mankind’s 
chief interest and hope, as a race, coeval 
with the very earliest strivings of hu- 

nanity to struggle up out of the jungle, 

toward the domain of the angel; when 
it is remembered that the religious 
instinct has been directly respon- 
sible for most of the great migrations 
which have developed and civilized the 
world, and for most of the titanic strug- 
gles out of which men have emerged to 
set their feet on higher ground, he is 
but a superficial historian who would 
treat religion as a negligible considera- 
tion in the physical, mental, and moral 
evolution of the race. 

And whatever may be his personal 
distaste of the regretable blunders of 
religious zealots, and the equally repre- 
hensible squabbles of religious systems, 
it is to the advantage of every public- 
spirited citizen to hold in reverence the 
fact of religion as a potent force for 
good in the world’s life. 

At all events, he must not scoff. Fo 
religion is the quest of man’s spirit for 
higher knowledge of the Infinite. 

And, long after the most brilliant 
mocker of our day has passed into dust; 
and long after he is forgotten; and long 
after his grave has been obliterated to 
make way for the foundations of a new 
and better civilization, the human race 
will still be ascribing honor and glory, 
dominion and power to the Great Author 
and Inspirer of this religious passion, 
even as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end. 
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News of the Breadwinners 


RANK MASON (Ohio), national 

vice-president of Sigma Delta Chi 
and lately a captain in the Intelligence 
Section of the army,:whose demobiliza- 
tion left the United States without a 
military representative in Berlin, is re- 
turning to the German capital as a cor- 
respondent for the International News 
Service. 

Edwin Stanley (Montana), who saw 
service in France as a “leatherneck” 
lieutenant, is now on the Butte staff of 
The Anaconda Standard. 

Last reports from Bruce Hopper (Mon- 
tana) said that he was a captain in the 


flying service, had seen action at the 
front, and was still in the army. Hk: 
attended the Sorbonne in Paris las. 
spring. 


Arthur B. Moehlman, ’11, and Josepit 
H. Wilson, ’15, both alumni of Michigan 
chapter, are with the Detroit Board of 
Education. 

Roger Steffan (Ohio), past national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, resigned 
the directorship of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Ohio Institute for Publie 
Efficiency to become educational director 
of the National City Bank. His home 
address is now 106 West 47th St., New 
York City. 

Kirk White (Michigan), who was ser- 
iously injured when his airplane fell at 
a Texas encampment, is now on the staff 
of “100%”, a magazine of efficiency pub- 
lished in Chicago. Mailers Building, 5 
S. Wabash Ave, Chicago, is his business 
address. 

Carl H. Getz (Washington), formerly 
editor of The Quill, has been in Mil- 
waukee most of the fall, directing pub- 
licity for the campaign of nine associ- 
ated Wisconsin colleges for several mil- 
lion dollars needed to insure their pro- 
per functioning. He will return to New 
York at the conclusion of the campaign. 
He is a member of the firm of Heaslip, 
Getz & Batchelor, counselors in national 
publicity. 

R. W. Bell (Western Reserve), execu- 
tive secretary of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, represented that institution at 
the conference of the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Journalism at Ann 
Arbor, in October. 

T. G. Lawrence (Louisiana ’19), for a 
time a member of the editorial staff of 
The Chicago Tribune’s curious New York 
adventure, The Illustrated Daily News, 
has deserted journalism, temporarily at 
least, and is working on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Harry C. Hahn (Western Reserve ’18), 
editor of The Reserve Weekly in 1917-18, 
is engaged in advertising in Cleveland. 
His address is 1839 East 87th St. 

J. M. Van Houten (Iowa State), last 
year’s editor of The Iowa Agriculturist, 
has lately accepted a position with The 
Country Gentleman, at Philadelphia. He 
will work on both the editorial and ad- 
vertising staff of that paper, with a 
view to becoming the publication’s ex- 
pert on farm organizations. 

F. M. Russell (Iowa State), editor of 
The Iowa State Student last year, is a 
member of the editorial staff of The 
Daily Drovers Journal-Stockman, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Herman C. Hangen (Kansas) is at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, this winter. He is 


in personnel work in the Division of Ap- 
plied Psychology and is also investigat- 
ing psychological subjects in relation to 
advertising. 


L. C. Richardson (Iowa State) is live- 
stock representative for The Duroc 
Digest. 


R. S. Paul has entered the advertising 
department of The Duroc 3ulletin, 
Peoria. 

Tom C. Stone (lowa State) is writing 
histories of several of the leading breeds 
of sheep. He is doing a large amount of 
writing on subjects related to sheep hus- 
bandry for various farm and livestock 
publications, 

V. E. Bundy (Kansas State °16), who 
was with The Topeka Capital, recently 
returned to Manhattan, Kas., to resume 
the city editorship of The Daily Chron- 
icle. 

Maynard Barnes (Grinnell ‘19), a 
member of the staff of The Des Moines 
News since his graduation, sailed from 
New York Sept. 22 for Patrice, Greece, 
where he has an appointment as 
consu!] in the American Consutate. 

Wm. E. Helman (Pittsburgh ’19) is on 
his father’s paper, The Irwin (Pa.) Re- 
publican-Standard. 

Don Malin (lowa 
editor of The Prairie 

Edward L. Deuss 
police reporter for 
Journal. 

Stacy V. Jones (Washington ’17) re- 
turned from overseas late last summer, 
and was married in September to Marga- 
ret Crahan, also an alumnus of the de- 
partment of journalism at the University 
of Washington, and a feature writer on 
The Seattle Times. He returned to the 
staff of The Detroit News, but resigned 
early in November to conduct a humor 
column and handle the editorial page 
features for Stars and Stripes, published 


Vv ice- 


State) is associate 
Farmer, Chicago. 

719) is 
Minneapolis 


(Wisconsin 
The 


at 706 Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. Melvin Ryder (Ohio), who was 
connected with Stars and Stripes in 


France, is also on the staff of the paper. 

John L. Klug (Wisconsin 719), who was 
with The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association during the summer, is 
now on the editorial staff of The Madi- 
son Democrat. 

H. C. L. Jaekson (Michigan), who was 
on the editorial staff of The Detroit 
Azuwer, published for patients in the 
Army’s reconstruction hospital, is report- 
ing on The Detroit News. 

Arthur Boyer (Kansas State ’18) is 
with the advertising department of the 
Capper publications, Topeka, Kas. 

H. E. Rogers (Iowa State) is working 
for the Iowa Homestead Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Harry Crain (Oregon ’17) is manag- 
ing editor of The Daily Capital Journal, 
at Salem, Ore. 

Don D. Davis (Kansas) is with the 
advertising department of Montgomery, 
Ward & Co., Chicago. 

Harry Morgan (Kansas) and Wilbur 
Fisher (Kansas) are with The El Paso 
Morning Times. 

Milton L. Peek (Kansas) is city edi- 
tor of The Madison (Wisconsin) Capital- 
Times. 

Wallace Eakin (Oregon), lately of the 


Navy, is now city editor of The Herald, 
Baker City, Ore . 

W. A. Dill (Qregon), a member of 
the journalistic faculty of the University 
of Kansas, files the Texas report of the 
Associated Press at Kansas City, Satur 
day nights. 

Paul Greer (Michigan 710), ma 
editor of The Grand Forks 
was sent to the state capital of North 
Dakota recently to operate a press bureau 
with a staff of three, in behalf of th 
Non-lartisan League’s two farmer dail 
ies, state weekly, fifty farmer-ov 
county seat weeklies, and its national 
magazine. The referendum was on at 
the time, and kept him busy. 

Leo C. Moser (Kansas State) is edito 
and publicist for the agmicultural exten 
sion division of the University of Arkan 
sas, at Fayetteville. 

John Markle (Montana) is now in the 
advertising department of The News, 
Bremerton, Wash. He was in the army 
radio service during the war. 


naging 
American, 


ned 


Emerson Stone (Montana), who is now 
on the staff of The Missoulian, Missoula, 
Mont., will study music in New York 
City this winter, with a view to be 
coming a musical critic. 

Joe H. McMullen (Reserve), Stewart 
(Grinnell), Charles Brown (lowa) and 
Howard P. Jones (Wisconsin) are stu 
dents in the school of journalism at 
Columbia University this fall. 


Dr. Gerhard R. Lomer (Wisconsin), 
for five years instructor in English in 
the school of journalism at Columbia 


University, and co-author of Cunliffe and 
Lomer’s Writing of Today, has recently 
been appointed librarian of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. During the past two 
years he has edited “The Student’s 
Course” for the new edition of The 
Warner Library, and acted as assistant 
editor of the fifty-volume Chronicles of 
America, published by the Yale Univer 
sity Press. 

Geroid Robinson (Stanford), who wa 
an ambulancier in France, is now one of 
three associate editors of The Dial, one 
of the “Big Four,” America’s leading 
liberal weeklies. The Dial Publishing 
Co. (152 West 13th St., New York) ad 
vertises as “an important new Dial re 
print” his article entitled “Collective 
Bargaining—or Control?” Among The 
Dial’s contributors is Robert L. Duffu: 
(Stanford), whose “When Good Fellows 
Get Together,” in the issue of September 
20, is a charming dissection of the minds 
of alumni, returned for a class reunion. 
He is writing editorials on The New 
York Globe and contributing also to the 
editorial page of The San Francisco Call, 
of whose staff he was until recently a 
member. 

Dr. Willard G. Bleyer (Wisconsin) has 
put forth through Houghton Mifflin Co. 
another volume, his fourth, for the tech- 
nical library of the journalist. It is en- 
titled “How to Write Special Feature 
Articles.” It is a complete analysis of 
the method of popularizing material for 
magazine, Sunday newspaper, farm and 
trade journal readers, and of marketing 
the articles. It is the first volume en- 
compassing this subject. 

Bruce Brewer (Kansas State '19) ig 
advertising manager of the International 
Farming Congress, at Kansas City, Mo, 
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J. E. Miller (Kansas), formerly a re- 
porter on The Kansas City Star, is as- 
sistant professor of history at the State 
University of Montana. 
William Haseltine (Oregon 
studying law at Harvard. 
Emmet Riordan (Montana ’16), after 
service in the aviation corps, has married 
and is now on the reportorial staff of 
The Tribune, Great Falls, Mont. 

H. Clyde Fisher (Kansas State), who 
left college to enlist, is in journalistic 
work in New York City. 

Percy Stone (Montana ’16) is doing 
publicity work in New York City for the 
War Camp Community Service. He was 
a lieutenant in the aviation corps while 
in the army, and flew in one of the planes 
which carried the message of welcome 
from New York to the Prince of Wales in 
Canada. 

Earl Christmas (Oklahoma ’13), who 
served in the Navy during the war, has 
returned to St. Paul as editorial writer 
on The Dispatch. Before entering the 
service he had been editorial writer on 
The Pioneer Press. 

John T. Crowe (Montana) has returned 
after 30 months’ service in the infan- 
try and joined the staff of The Daily 
Enterprise, Livingston, Mont. 

Carl P. Miller (Kansas State) is with 
The Telescope, Belleville, Kas. 

Leo N. Burnett (Michigan ’14) has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the LaFayette Motors Co., Mars Hill, Ind. 
This is the new motor car organization 


17) is 


launched by Charles W. Nash, president 
of the Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis.., 
E. C. Howard, former general sales 


manager of the Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
and D. McCall White, designer of the 
eight-cylinder Cadillac, and former vice- 
president of the Cadillac company. Mr. 
Burnett has had charge of Cadillac ad- 
vertising during the past two years, with 
the exception of a few months spent in 
the Navy. Prior to his affiliation with 
the. Cadillac Company, he was engaged in 
newspaper editorial work. He may be 
addressed at 117 East Nineteenth street, 
Indianapolis. 

Clifford T. Warner (DePauw-Indiana) 
has left the staff of The Detroit News, 
and is now editing a house organ for the 
Detroit Steel Products Co. He lives at 
48 Ash street, Detroit. 

Fred E. Tarman (Oklahoma) has re- 
turned to his work as assistant professor 
of journalism in the University of Okla- 
homa, after a summer spent as city edi- 
tor of The Oklahoma News, Oklahoma 
Citv. 

James A. Fry (Montana ’17) is on the 
staff of The Anaconda Standard in 
Butte, Mont. He was married recently 
to Miss Josie Jones of Missoula, Mont. 

Ray H. Haun (Oklahoma), formerly 

advertising manager of The Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, and service manager 
of The Daily Oklahoman and Times, Ok- 
lahoma City, has sold the automobile 
service house he established in Oklahoma 
City after returning from military serv- 
ice, and has gone to Detroit, as adver- 
tising representative of the Capper pub- 
lications of Topeka, Kan. 
Fred B. Shepler (Oklahoma '15) and 
Ned Shepler (Oklahoma ex-’19), who, 
through the death of their father, John 
N. Shepler, in June, succeeded to the 
ownership of The Lawton (Okla.) Con- 
stitution are now conducting the paper. 
Fred is in charge of the busiess depart- 
oe ment, and Ned of the news end. 

: Ralph J. Block (Michigan), who served 
pi The New York Tribune as dramatic critic 
_ and as Washington correspondent, left 

4 that paper to become director of adver- 
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tising and publicity for the Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation, 469 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Alvin C. Zurcher (Miami) is with The 
News-Advertiser, at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

John P. McClure (Oklahoma), who has 
been engaged in army library work at 
Camp Travis, Texas, since the close of 
the war, is announced as one of the edi- 
tors of a forthcoming magazine, The 
Southerner, of New Orleans. His edi- 
torial colleague in the project is Henry 
McCullough, formerly a student in the 
University of Oklahoma. The new pe- 
riodical, to appear in November, is to be 
“a magazine of the New South.” 

J. W. Perry (Oklahoma) left the state 
desk of The Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City, early in August to become publicity 
director for the R. E. Seamans Oil Co., 
and allied corporations. His headquar- 
ters are in New York, 1410 Flatiron 
Building. 

Earle W. Radcliffe (Oklahoma), form- 
erly sporting editor of The Daily Okla- 
homan, Oklahoma City, is now news edi- 
tor of The Oklahoma City Times. The 
Oklahoman and Times are both issued by 
the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 

Bert Brintnall (Washington) is church 
editor, column conductor and general 
utility man for the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. He is fond of one of the three 
jobs. , 

Ralph R. Wayne (Missouri), who has 
been bureau manager of the United 
Press in Oklahoma City, has been trans- 
ferred to a similar position in Dallas, 
Texas. . 

Earl M. Wakefield (Michigan), for- 
merly editor of The Grand Rapids Fur- 
niture Record, the leading trade pub- 
lication in its class, is now affiliated with 
the H. O. Reno Co., of Chicago, as 
managing editor of its several publica- 
tions. His appointment was made the 
subject of a pretentious announcement 
to the profession and its clients, by his 
new employers. 

Lowell Thomas (Denver), who is con- 
tributing editor of Asia and the head of 
the Lowell Thomas Travelogues, returned 
to Europe this summer to gather fur- 
ther matter for platform exposition. 

Blair Converse (Wisconsin), lately of 
the staff of The Milwaukee Journal, did 
not go to the University of Arkansas, as 
was announced in the last Quill, but 
accepted instead a chair in journalism 
at Iowa State College. 

Ellis J. Foster (Oklahoma ’18), who 
had been engaged in oil promotion ac- 
tivities near Burkburnett, Texas, has 
gone to Greenville, Miss., to become ad- 
vertising manager for a company which 
manufactures motor vehicle bodies. He 
was formerly a member of the service 
department staff of The Daily Okla- 
homan, in Oklahoma City. 

Will P. Green (Denver), former edi- 
tor of The Quill, was the guest of honor 
at the first Sigma Delta Chi meeting 
ever held in Spokane, Wash. A dinner 
was given to him August 6, in the Green 
room of the Davenport Hotel, quite 
appropriately. Those present were 
George E. Martin (DePauw ’15), Loren 
D. Angevine (Washington ’13), C. D. 
Hudson (Denver ’13), and Francis R. 
Davies and Byron Christian, seniors at 
the University of Washington. Gilbert 
Foster (Washington ’21) was out of 
the city. Green was in Spokane in :on- 
nection with his work as organization 
secretary of the vigilance committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

Rox Reynolds, who was initiated at 
Montana and is now affiliated with Wash- 
ington chapter, spent last summer on 





the telegraph desk of The Standard, at 
Anaconda, Mont. 

Morrison R. Toomer (Oklahoma), who 
returned in August to the city desk of 


The Oklahoma News, Oklahoma City, 
after having served overseas in the Army 
has resigned to take charge of publicity 
for the Marland oil interests of Ponca 
City, Okla. He succeeds in part to the 
duties of Seward R. Sheldon (Oklahoma 
15), formerly also of The News, who 
joined the Marland organization some 
months ago. Sheldon will hereafter de- 
vote himself to the welfare and public 
service projects of the Marland com- 
panies. 

Joseph S. Myers and Osman C. Hooper, 
of the journalism faculty of Ohio State 
University, both honorary members of 
the Ohio chapter, are the editors of The 
Ohio Newspaper, published by the de- 
partment and devoted to the interests of 
newspaper-making. Volume 1, Number 
1 appeared recently, dated November, 
1919; and one of the principal articles is 
from the pen of Estle D. Leonard, secre- 
tary of Ohio chapter. Only a few de- 
partments of journalism have under- 
taken to render such a sérvice to the 
press; and this magazine promises to be 
conspicuous among those similarly fos- 
tered. 

Walter K. Towers (Michigan), who 
was director of overseas publicity for 
the Y. M. C. A. with headquarters in 
Paris, is handling advertising and sales 
promotion publicity for the Reo Motor 
Car Co., in Lansing, Mich. He says the 
world is full of jobs for the young man 
“who combines business instincts, sales 
ability and the ability to write.” 
“Anxious” might profitably write him 
for advice. 

Thomas Dobbs (Washington), who left 
newspaper work in Port Angeles, Wash., 
to enter the army and came forth a 
lieutenant, passed up the bright lights 
of Tacoma to edit The Anacortes (Wash.) 
American. 

Gene Dyer (Kansas °19) is Sunday 
editor of The Daily Oklahoman at Okla- 
homa City, and makes up the first 
edition on the day side. 

The Tacoma Ledger has on its staff 
Ernest Knight, city editor; Phil O’Neill, 
copyreader, and Ed. Swanson, reporter— 
all alumni of Washington chapter. 

H. B. Johnston and R. G. Massock, of 
Illinois chapter, are on the staff of The 
State Journal at Springfield, Il. 

Dix Harwood (Illinois) is teaching in 
the Champaign High School, in addition 
to supervising a very creditable school 
newspaper. 

Joseph M. Noble (Illinois) is financial 
editor on The Wichita Eagle. 

Hal W. Conefry (Illinois) is assistant 
city editor of The Illinois State Register 
at Springfield. 

K. D. Pulcipher (Illinois) is assistant 
city editor of the Associated Press in 
Chicago. 

Harold Hamstreet (Oregon), who left 
his father’s paper, The Sheridan (Ore.) 
Sun to join the Marines, is now on the 
copy desk of The Portland Telegram. 


Harry L. Kuck (Oregon), formerly of 
The Dalles (Ore.) Evening Chronicle, is 
now city editor of The Herald at Albany, 
Ore. He was in France 14 months with 
Co. L, 162nd Infantry. He was one of 
Oregon’s 20 delegates to the American 
Legion convention in Minneapolis. He 
has for company on The Herald Mandell 
Weiss (Oregon), who, after a whirl at 
clerical work in Portland courts and 
brokerage in San Diego, has been won 
back to journalism, this time as business 
manager. 
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OMES an unusual! letter from Cleve- 

land, on the stationery of Pep, “a 
magazine of newspaper adventure and 
enterprise;” unusual, because letters 
from that source have always had a 
jazzy note in them. They have been 
saucy, challenging attention, demanding 
action—the obeying of an impulse. 

This last letter rather upsets its re- 
cipients, for pinned to it is a check. Not, 
as you would expect, a cleverly contrived 
imitation designed to trip you into a 
renewal, but the check you had sent, 
charged against your slender bank bal- 
ance, and forgotten. Really, you don’t 
care much about that dollar; you’d a 
little rather it hadn’t come home un- 
cashed, for it’s never pleasant for one 
journalist to see thirty written for an- 
other. And the letter itself: it lacks 
sparkle; it lacks vivacity; it lacks humor; 
it lacks camaraderie; it lacks even the 
assumption of urbanity that might have 
been forgiven. It is the simple, digni- 
fied, direct announcement that the News- 
paper Enterprise Association has decided 
not to foot any longer the heavy bills 
incidental to publication; and that it de- 
clines escape from this burden by way 
of advertisements. 

“Rather than commercialize a work 
undertaken in the spirit of service only, 
to newspapermen and newspapers, The 
Newspaper Enterprise Association dis- 
continues Pep,” says the letter. 

Pep had a measure of success. It 
achieved an unusually wide circulation 
for publications of its class, and it had 
its ardent disciples. None will deny that 
a large part of its success was attribut- 
able to the cleverness of its artists and 
the snappiness of its format and dress; 
and these features are costly. There are 
those who will always believe that some 
of this adornment might profitably have 
been sacrificed to the development of 
solidity, professional integrity and moral 
strength in its editorial columns. There 
are those who will always wonder what 
curious strain of idealism permitted the 
editors to commercialize the virtue of 
journalism; the faith, the confidence of 
newspaper readers; but not this maga- 
zine of adventure. 

Much that Pep published was good; 
perhaps most. Its capacity for evil lay 
in its attraction for the adolescent youth 
in, journalism, and for the ethically ob- 
tuse adult; and in its perverse skill i: 
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cloaking the essential immorality that 
inconsequential tradesmen so often be- 
trayed by their contributions. 

But into it, such as it was, earnest 
newspapermen put their hearts; and The 
Quill, so often at odds on ethieal grounds, 
extends to them a perhaps not too un- 
welcome sympathy. Yet, in the faith 
that there shall be no Day of Resurrec- 
tion for Pep, The Quill writes—Requies- 
cat in pace. 


Militant Intelligence 


OURNALISM, American and other, 
J may watch with warm interest and 
concern the course of The London Her- 
ald, the only important Labor daily in 
the world. 

Like all mediums for expressing the 
voice of a minority, it has its financial 
shoals; and if The Herald were nothing 
more than a class organ, outside inter- 
est would content itself with an analytical 
attitude. The Herald has developed into 
something more than that; it is today a 
newspaper of remarkable breadth of 
vision, ably edited, and whose strength 
of utterance is not measured strictly by 
degrees of violent conviction, but by a 
definite standard of reasoned purpose. 

As a result of its restraint, wherein 
it has sacrificed nothing of its liberal- 
ism, The Herald finds its way into many 
quarters other than Labor and, even 
where it is not loved, it is respected. 

In Britain it has been a constant 
challenge to the Government on many 
questionable issues, such as Russian in- 
tervention and the partition of Asia 
Minor, demanding in behalf of the pub- 
lic, full information; not hesitating to 
point out, on occasion, where Empire and 
justice ceased to be synonymous. 

George Lansbury, the big-minded edi- 
tor, has been spreading before his pub- 
lic the intimate concerns of the news- 
paper; he reveals a courageous adventure 
extending over many years, looking to 
an independent press, with mounting 
expenses and increasing responsibilities. 
Mr. Lansbury is bidding for larger sup- 
port, and points the way to a publica- 
tion better equipped to hold its ground 
with the powerfully-intrenched British 
dailies. 

As an effort in unadulterated inde- 
pendence it is, under the peculiar con- 
ditions of British journalism, unique; as 
such it must make a strong appeal to a 
liberty-loving press everywhere, for it is 
really the Lansburys and the Heralds 
that, either by fear or envy, incite more 
backward organs to take fair note of 
the time and its tendencies. 

In particular, American journalism can 
compare The Herald, and its well-won 
position of dignity and authority, with 
the mischances of an American experi- 
ment, the Union Record of Seattle. The 
Union Record has suspended publication 
at the command of the government, and 
even the friends of Labor can find few 
words of defence. It began operations 
with a staff of insufficiently-equipped 
writers, whose vision even of their own 
cause was far from the highest. With 
a mixed conception of what was jour- 
nalism and what pamphleteering, it be- 
came a screaming class organ. But it 
did not become even a local newspaper. 

The Herald is a fighting organ, and 
even a fighting class organ, but it is 
also a good national newspaper. Where- 
fore newspaperdom will regard its ex- 
pansion as a healthy professional por- 
tent, and its decease as a distinct loss 
to the representation of contemporary 
thought 








Two New Chapters | 








NSTALLATION of chapters at Colum 

bia University and the University of 
Colorado, the revival of Maine chapter, 
and the petitioning of Oregon Agricul 
tural College and Cornell University 
mark the expansion activities of Sigma 
Delta Chi since the last issue of The 
Quill. 

The thirtieth active chapter was es- 
tablished at Columbia Nov. 15, Lee A 
White, editor of The Quill, acting as 
installing officer. Past National Presi- 
dents Laurence Sloan and Roger Steffan 
were among the New York alumni who 
assisted; and Howard P. Jones (Wiscon- 
sin), Paul Stewart (Grinnell) and Joe H. 
McMullen (Reserve), all students in the 
school of journalism, immediately affil- 
iated with the new chapter. 

The next day E. E. Trout, secretary of 
the Denver chapter, inducted petitioners 


into the fraternity at the University of 


Colorado, acting on behalf of the execu- 
tive council. F 

Pennsylavania is indicating an eager- 
ness for the restoration of its name tb the 
chapter roll, and queries have been re 
ceived literally from scores of colleges. 
A more extended report of installations 
will be published in January. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 

BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, 

of The Quill, published quarterly, at Detroit, 

Michigan, for October, 1919. 

State of Michigan, County of Wayne, ss 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Lee A 
White, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the cditor 
and manager of The Quill, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, manayvement tand 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business mar: 
ager are: Publisher, Lee A White, 157 Lafa 
yette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan editor, man 
aging editor ard business manager, Lee A White, 
157 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


2. That’ the owners are Sigma Delta Chi, 
Robert C. Lowry, Dallas, Tex., president; Frank 
Mason, 395 Park Place, Milwaukes Wi vice- 


president; Kenneth Hogate, 624 Cass Avernue, 
Detroit, Mich., secretary: | M. Church, Cadillac 
Mich., treasurer; Lee A White, 157 Lafayette 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich., editor 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are None 

4 That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the rames of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
eases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the persor or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 


graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to th circumstances and 


conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upor: the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, a ciation, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than a stated by him 

That the average number of copies of each 
issue of tl iblicatior old or distributed, 
through tl mai itherwise, t paid subserib- 
er during the nt ecedir the date 
hown above It nformation is required 


of The Quil LEE A WHITE, 


Editor. 
Sworn to and I i ‘ this third 
day of October, 191 
Cll BILLINGTON, 
Publie. 
My comm ior epte 1922, 
ae 




























































































































Kansas 

Kansas chapter opened the school year 
with an enroilment of fourteen, includ- 
ing Charles Slawson, Floyd Hockenhull, 
Luther Hangen, Edgar Hollis, Harold 
Hall, Marvin Harms, Lawson May, 
George Montgomery, Ferdinand Gottlieb, 
Basil Church, Herb Little, and Professors 
L. N. Flint, S. O. Rice and W. A. Dill. 
May and Montgomery had been absent 


a year. Floyd Hocknell, is president; 
Charles Slawson, vice-president; and 
Marvin Harms secretary-treasurer. 

All members have been active in uni 
versity journalism. Hollis and Hangen 
are the managers for The 1920 Jay- 


hawker, while Gottlieb was elected editor 
for the 1921 volume. Little and Gott- 
lieb are members of the Sour Owl board, 
All of the members are on the Daily 
Kansan board, Harold Hall is business 
manager of The Kansan and Hockenhull 
circulation manager. Harms is editor of 
The Student Directory. Members cor- 
respond for The Kansas City Star, The 
Topeka Capitol, The Kansas City Post, 
and other state papers. 


Michigan 

Michigan chapter is fortunate in the 
place which its members hold in cam- 
pus journalistic activities. Harry Carey, 
"20, is managing editor of The Mich- 
igan Daily, while Bruce Millar, ’20, is 
managing editor of The Michiganensian, 
the University’s year book. Mark Eh|l- 
bert, '20, is news editor of The Daily and 
Pembroke Hart, ’20, handles the sports. 
Russell Barnes, ’20, is staff correspondent 
of The Detroit News, Paul Shinkman and 
Charles Osius, both ’20, handle the edi- 
torial board of The Michigan Daily. 

The chapter as a whole is making its 


influence felt in Michigan affairs. Dur- 
ing the convention of The American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism 


and state editors, which was held in Ann 
Arbor October 16, 17 and 18, the chap- 
ter acted as a special reception com- 
mittee. P 

The chapter will try to bring speakers 
to Ann Arbor, and cultivate the ideal of 
journalism as a worth-while and vital 
profession among the undergraduate 
body. Within the chapter itself, talks 
from men expert in various phases of 
the writing game are being planned. 

The summer holidays found few of the 
chapter loafing. Harry Carey held down 
a job on The Port Huron Times-Herald. 
Mark Ehlbert went to summer school 
and had the honor and the arduous labor 
of editing The Wolverine, the tri-weekly 
summer newspaper. Pem Hart cultivated 
ertra honor points in the summer school. 

Hal Louis was released from the 


ser- 
vice August 14, after two years and 
two months of enlisted life as a ser- 
geant in the medical corps with the 9th 


U. S. Infantry. He received a citation 
for the D. S. C. Bruce Millar tested 
twin-sixes at the Packard plant in De- 
troit. Don Shoffner acted as a night 
chemist at the Postum Cereal Company 
in Battle Creek. Paul Shinkman was 
dramatic editor on The Grand Rapids 
Press. Chick Osius, Linc Quarberg and 
Speed Riorden all were in summer 
school. Riorden worked afterward as 
investigator for the Frank Seaman ad- 
vertising agency. 

Every one of the fifteen active mem- 


' bers when college opened was a senior. 





News of the Chapters 


Denver 

Confronted with the problem of recon- 
struction of the chapter, Sigma Delta 
Chi at Denver University has lost the 
support of Arthur Chapman, of the staff 
of The Denver Times, who was appointed 
lecturer in journalism last spring at the 
solicitation of students who wished to 
specialize in journalism. Mr. Chapman 
was recently honored by his colleagues 
in journalism on his departure for New 
York, where he will continue in news- 
paper work. 

B. D. Ingram is editor of the student 
newspaper. 





Directory of Sigma 
Delta Chi Officers 








National President: Robert C 
ter Bidg., Dallas, Tex 
National Vice-President: Lieut. Frank E. Mason, 


Lowry, 515 Slaugh- 


International News Service, Berlin, Germany. 
National Secretary: Kenneth Hogate, 634 Cass 
avenue, Detroit. 


National Treasurer: F. 
Cadillac, Mich 

Editor The Quill: Lee 
News, Detroit, Mich. 

Past National Presidents: William M. Glenn, Tue 
Morning Sentinel, Orlando. Fla.; Laurence 
Sloan, 552 Riverside Drive, New York; S. H. 
Lewis, The Lynden Tribune, Lynden, Wash; 


M. Church, Cadillac News, 


A White, The Detroit 


Roger Steffan, 106 W. 47th St., New York. 
CHAPTER SECRETARIES 

DePauw: Paul W. Neff, Phi Kappa Psi House, 
Greencastle, Ind 

Kansas: Charles J. Slawsor, 19 W. 14th St., 
Lawrence, Kan 

Michigan: Herbert Slusser, 520 E. William St., 
Ann Arbor. 

Denver: E. E. Trout, 2111 S. Fillmore St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Washington: Byron H. Christian, 5212 18th Ave., 
N. E., Seattle. 
Purdue: H. F 


Lafuze, 201 Russell St., W. La- 

fayette, Ind. 

Ohio: E. D. Leonard, The Lantern, O. S. U., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Wisconsin: Bertram Zilmer, 630 Langdor St., 
Madison, Wis. 

Iowa: Earl W. Wells, 714 E. College Ave., Iowa 
City, lowa. 

Illinois: Chester W. Cleveland, 410 E. John St., 
Champaign, Ill. 

Missouri: Pemberton Blattner, 718 Maryland PL, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Texas: Wendell Mayes, 3100 Speedway, Austin. 

Oregon: Harris Ellsworth, Kappa Sigma House, 


Euger-e. 
Oklahoma: H. H. 
homa, Norman, 


Herbert, 
Okla. 


University of Okla- 


Indiana: Willis Richardson, 700 E. 18th St., 
Bloomington. 

Nebraska: Gaylord Davis, 718 South 17th St., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Iowa State: H. W. Thompson, 407 Welch Ave., 
Ames 

Stanford: Harold G. Swendsen, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal 

Montana: George Scherck, Missoula, Mont. 

Louisiana: R. C. Parker, 614 College Ave., Baton 
Rouge. 

Kansas State: Ralph L. Foster, 1630 Leaver- 
worth St., Manhattan. 

Maine: Wesley C. Plumer, Orono. 

Beloit: Carl Kesler, 1125 Chapin St., Beloit, Wis 


Minnesota: Eugene C. 
S.., Minneapolis. 
Miami: Barkley Schroeder, Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
House, Oxford, oO. 
Knox: Richard Spake, 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Western Reserve: Clark L. Mock, 2100 East 
107th St., Cleveland, O. 
Grinnell: Robert McCornack, Grinrell, Iowa. 
Pittsburg: William S. Lytle, Jr., The Pitt 
Weekly, University of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Celumbia: Joe H. McMullen, 523 W. 124th St., 
New York. 
Colorado: Harold G. Borland, 
Boulder. 
Detroit Alumni: 
Seattle Alumni: 


Glasgow, 1008 S. E. 4th 


244 North Cherry St, 


1500 Broadway, 


James Devlin, Detroit News. 
Will Simonds, The Pacific 


Northwest Motorist, Seattle. 


Purdue 

Thirteen members of Purdue chapter 
reported for the first meeting of the fra- 
ternity shortly after the opening of the 
university. This number included two 
old men—H. S. Vaile, former business 
manager of The Exponent, and H. A. 
McMahan, ex-editor of The Agricultur- 
ist. This number is larger’ than 
has ever before been on the roll at the 
beginning of school, and promises a 
most successful year. Three members 
were selected from the Junior class and 
will be initiated later in the year. The 
ceremony will be followed by a _ ban- 
quet at which a large number of faculty 
and alumni members will be present. 
The pledges are C. G. Cushman, ’21; 
R. P. O’Bannon, ’21; and E. E. Plum- 
mer, ’21, all members of The Exponent 
staff. 

Plans were formulated at the first 
meeting for the organization of a press 
club at Purdue. The proposition was 
presented by P. E. Reed, president of 
the Indiana Inter-Collegiate Press As- 
sociation. Sigma Delta Chi is to take 
the initiative and all members will be- 
come charter members of the new club. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin chapter has started its 
biggest year with thirteen active mem- 
bers on the roll including John Manson 
(Beloit). Manson was at Beloit two 
years, and was editor of The Round 
Table there. The twelve local chapter 
members are Owen L. Scott, Louis T. 
Merrill, John Ramsey, Robert T. Herz, 
Paul R. Cranefield, Bernard E, Meyers, 
William Drips, Laurence Meyer, Leon- 
ard F. Erickson, and Bertram G, Zil- 
mer, all of whom are seniors; and Car- 
son F. Lyman and Harold E. Gill, 
juniors. 

Herz and Cranefield were both mem- 
bers of the class of ’19 but were in ser- 
vice for a year. Herz returned from 
France last June with an artillery unit 
and during the summer was assistant 
advertising manager of The Janesville 
(Wis.) Gazette. Cranefield was at the 
Camp Grant officers’ school and the past 
summer was circulation manager of The 
Madison Democrat. 





Iowa 

Iowa chapter is considering the estab- 
lishment of a chapter journal, first pro- 
posed last year, to rival The Green Gan- 
der published successfully by Sigma 
Delta Chi at Ames for several years. 

To .the ten returning members of 
the chapter will soon be added William 
S. Maulsby, a graduate of Tufts Col- 
lege of the class of 1912, who has suc- 
ceeded Frank Thayer as instructor in 
journalism. Mr. Maulsby, who was on 
the staff of The Springfield Republican 
for more than two years, was a major of 
infantry during the war. Five members 
of the faculty and the editors of the 
two Iowa City dailies belong to the 
fraternity. 

Ralph E. Overholser, president of the 
chapter, is editing The Daily Iowan, and 
Howard Chamberlin, vice-president, is 
business manager. Arthur Walling, 
treasurer and business manager-elect of 
The 1921 Hawkeye, has left college to 
work on The Des Moines Capital. Earl 
W. Wells, secretary, who spent the sum- 
mer in Europe, has entered the college 
of law, but will continue on the Iowan 
staff. 

















Charles Brown has entered the school 
of journalism at Columbia University, 
and Allan Nichols has enrolled in the 
University of Colorado. Keith Hamill, 


last year’s president, is practicing law. 


Illinois 
Illinois chapter is all primed for the 
convention Dec. 5-6. Brothers Owen, 


Cleveland, Reid, Drysdale, Hodgson, Boe- 
schenstein, Healy, Dailey, Hullfish, Davis, 
Hope and McFarland (Indiana) are in 
the active chapter, while Prof. Fred 
Russell (Washington), Prof. H. F. Har- 
rington (Ohio), Elmo Watson, Walter 
Wilgus (Michigan), Prof. F. W. Scott 
and Carl Stephens represent the fra- 
ternity on the faculty. 

Owen has been elected president to 
succeed Orr who did not return to school. 
Drysdale is vice-president; Cleveland is 
secretary-treasurer. 

Owen is editor of The Daily Illini; 
Cleveland is managing editor; Reid and 
Hodgson are news editors, and Dailey is 
staff cartoonist. Boeschenstein is chair- 
man of The Illinois Union Bulletin 
board. Drysdale is athletic editor of The 
Illino, and Healy is editor of the revived 
Siren. Cleveland and Drysdale were 
editor and managing editor of The Sum- 
mer Illini, respectively. 


Missouri 

Twenty-four names are now on the 
active roll of Missouri chapter, and 
weekly luncheons are an effective means 
of maintaining close organization. 

Ten men were initiates Sept. 22. They 
are: Phil M. Hitchcock, B. Lee Pace, 
David Heenan, George W. Frieberger, 
P. E. Gaylord, F. W. Casebolt, vice- 
president of the Missourian board, 
Harry Mann, president of the junior class 
in journalism, A. L. Heibrader, of the 
Missourian board, W. G. Lacy, and Glenn 
Babb. Mr. Babb is an instructor in 
copyreading, and was initiated as an 
honorary member. 

Others in the chapter are Duke N. 
Parry, assistant University Publisher; 
Harry E. Guth, all-department president 
of the school of jounalism and member 
of the Missourian board; James Mc- 
Clain, editor of The Missourian and of 
The Savitar, the annual; Robert S. Her- 
rick, president of the senior class and 
member of the Missourian board; Lee 
Comegys, all-department vice-president, 
member of the Student Senate and busi- 
ness manager of The Missourian; Edward 
DeLong, of the Student Senate; Philip 
Scott; J. Willard Ridings, newspaper 
secretary of the State Historical Society; 
Pemberton Blattner; E. R. Childers, 
owner and publisher of The Herald- 
Statesman of Columbia; Hollis Edwards, 
city editor of The Columbia Daily Trib- 
une; Charles Unfug, and Edward B. 
Smith, photograph editor of The Savitar. 
McClain is president; Comegys, vice- 
president; Blattner, secretary-treasurer; 
Ridings, guide, and Herrick, messenger. 

Hitchcock was appointed chairman of 
the committee to arrange a “Journalis: 
Jubilee,” a carnival and ball. The school 
of journalism aims to make this an an- 
nual event, 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma began the year with eight 
undergraduate members in school. These, 
with the nine honorary and alumni mem- 
bers connected with the university, made 
up a chapter roll of seventeen, which 
was increased to nineteen, October 22, 
when the initiation of Joseph A. Brandt, 


21, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Edgar T. 
Keller, ’20, Norman, Oklahoma, took 
place. At the same time the chapter 


initiated Walter M. Harrison, formerly 
of Iowa State College, now managing 
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editor of The Daily Oklahoman and The 
Times, Oklahoma City. 

The undergraduate initiates are active 
in campus journalism. Brandt is asso- 
ciate editor of The Oklahoma Daily and 
Keller is assistant business manager. 
Brandt was a reporter on The Sapulpa 
(Okla.) Herald, last summer. Keller was 
advertising man on The Sapulpa Ameri- 
can and later city editor of The Helena 
(Ark.) World. Mr. Harrison is a man 
of considerable newspaper experience. 
He received his early training on Sioux 
City, Des Moines and San Francisco 
papers. He has been managing editor 
of The Winnipeg Tribune, news editor of 
The Minneapolis Tribune, and since 1916 
has held the managing editorship of The 
Daily Oklahoman and Times. 

Willard H. Campbell, formerly editor 
of The Oklahoma Daily, after his dis- 
charge from war service re-entered the 
university to complete his course in jour- 
nalism. He is university reporter for 
The Norman Daily Transcript. He was 
a lieutenant in the Signal Corps, and 
spent some weeks in the college of jour- 
nalism in the A. E. F. University, 
3eaune, Cote d’Or, France. 

With a journalism enrollment of 
ninety-nine students, the largest in the 
history of the school, Okdahoma chapter 
anticipates an exceptionally good year. 
Acting with Theta Sigma Chi the chap- 
ter will co-operate with the journalism 
faculty in arranging a series of dinners 


and luncheons for all students in the 
school. The first of these was held Octo- 
ber 22, when W. M. Harrison, Sigma 


Delta Chi initiate, addressed the students 
on “Breaking Into the Game.” 

Oregon 

Dewit Gilbert is back 

year after service 


in college this 
overseas and is again 
active in affairs, joining Leith Abbott, 
editor of The Oregon Emerald; Alex- 
ander G. Brown, sporting editor of The 
Emerald and editor of the athletic sec- 
tion of The Oregana; Harris Ellsworth, 
business manager of The Oregana, and 
Harry Smith, reporter and makeup man 
for The Emerald, in the meetings of 
Oregon chapter. 

Colin V. Dyment, who was overseas 
with the 9lst, is again a professor of 
journalism at the University of Ore- 
gon, having returned from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, where he was 
for two and a half years, director of the 
school of journalism. 

Dean Eric W. Allen (honorary ) had 
charge of journalism at the University 
of California summer school. 


ftobert Case and Paul Farringtor 
have been elected to Sigma Delta Chi, 
and were featured in the edition of The 
Emerald for October 22. They are 


prominent in campus journalism. Far- 
rington is at present working part time 
on the staff of the Eugene Guard. 

Brown was the one and only reporter 
on The Dallas Chronicle this summer. 
He called himself the city editor. Abbott 
worked at the water reserve for the city 
of Portland at Bull Run Lake. Ells- 
worth helped his father run their saw- 
mill at Cascade Locks. Smith took a 
trip from Portland to New York on one 
of the Shipping Board steamers, 

The chapter expects to hold a big get- 
together smoker for new students. 


lowa State 
The first meeting of Sigma Delta Chi 
found nine active and six inactive mem- 
bers on the campus. Four men have 
been voted into membership this fall: E. 
N. Bressman, editor of Better Iowa and 
business manager of The Iowa Agricul- 
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turalist; E. R. McKee, editor of The Iowa 
Engineer; B. W. Lodwick, circulati 
manager of The lowa State Student; and 


G. C, Johnson, staff member of The Iowa 
Agriculturalist and contributor to farm 
journals. 

C. W. Wissler and Kirk Fox have 
lately returned from overseas. Wissler 
is associate editor of The lowa Agricul 
turalist and Fox is on the staff. 

F. B. Flick, who is back in school 
working for a master’s degree in chem 
ical engineering, is editor of The Green 
Gander, which will be off the pr Nov. 


14. The business end j 
E. Rath. 

The chapter entertained about 30 vi 
iting editors of farm and live stoc] 


handled by G. 


jour 
nals, October 29—Swine Feeders’ dav. 


Montana 

With two exceptions, all of the unde: 
graduate members of Montana chapt: 
who left the university for military ser 
vice have returned to finish their courses 
m the school of journalism. 

The chapter has seven active and two 
honorary members in Missoula. They 
are Joseph Townsend, A. G. Swaney, 
Edward Rosendorf, S. E. Gorsline, 


Glenn Chaffin, Harry’ Griffin’ and 
George Scherek. Thi honorary mem 
bers are Dean A. L. Stone of the school 
of journalism and French T. Fergu 
son, managing editor of the Missoula 
Sentinel. 

The chapter gave a banquet Nov 
5, in honor of Clarence K. Streit and 


Emerson Stone, departing membe) 

Officers elected for the year are: Joseph 
Townsend, president; Elensworth C. 
Mosby, vice-president, and George 
Scherck, secretary. Plans were made 
for a “Make-Up” dinner, to be held No- 
vember 28, home coming day at the uni 
versity. At this banquet a regular Sigma 
Delta Chi mixer will be staged, 

Neil MeKain and Elensworth C. Mo 
by, majors in journalism, were initiated 
this fall. McKain is on The Kaimin, the 
school paper, and a letter man in bass 
ball. He was sold to the Pittsburg base- 
ball club last spring, and will report in 
April of next year. He intends to follow 
journalism from the sportwriting angle 
Mosby is editor of The News Bulletin, a 
university publication, and correspondent 
for papers of the state 


He was a lieu 
tenant in the Fourth Division, and wa 


decorated with the croix de guerré 

Townsend, the new president of thi 
chapter is also president of the student 
body, while the ecretary, George 
Scherck, is captain of the ’varsity foot 
ball team. Se ymour Gorslins l ectitor 
of The Kaimin, and } every member 
of the chapter on h taff 

Townsend has purchased a controlling 
nterest in The Northwest Tribune, Stey 
ensville, Mont., which he edited last sum 
mer. 

Rosendorf, who spent the immer 01 


The Daily Missoulian, is managing edi 
tor of The Kaimin 

Walter E. Christenson has taken the 
place of Ralph D. Casey (Washineton), 
as assistant professor of journalism. 
Prof. Casey has returned to his alma ma- 
ter to occupy a chair of the same rank, 
and to handle the publicity of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Prof. Christen- 
son was graduated from the University 
of Nebraska, reported on The Kansas 
City Star, and before going to Montana, 
was sports editor of The Nebraska State 
Journal. 


Louisiana 
Louisiana chapter numbered eleven 
when the college year opened, and 
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planned to play an important part in 
campus activities. 

One member, E. W. Schloss, will leave 
shortly to accept a position as manager 
of the New Orieans Bargain Store. 

C. A. Provost is president of the chap- 
ter; S. J. Gottlieb, vice-president, and R. 
C. Parker, secretary-treasurer. 

Kansas State 

Kansas State chapter has ten active 
members. Four old men, Floyd Hawkins, 
president; H. E. Moore, vice-president; 
Ralph L. Foster, secretary, and H. T. 
Enns, all seniors, were back this fall. At 
one time during the war the chapter 
had only one active member in college. 
Hawkins was with the Marines, Foster 
was in the air service, and Enns was in 
the S. A. T. C. 

The chapter initiated six men, Oct. 9, 
Lindley C. Binford (’20), business man- 
ager of The Kansas State Collegian; Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower, editor of The Colle- 
gian; John E. Tillotson (’21); Calvin J. 
Medlin (’20), editor of The Royal Pur- 
ple; H. Byron Dudley (’20), and Walter 
A. Karlowski (’21). 

Through the effort of the chapter, 
aided by Prof. N. A. Crawford, head of 
the department of journalism, the entire 
student body of the department of jour- 
alism in the college has been organized 
under the name “Aggie Press Club.” 
Ralph L. Foster, secretary of the chapter, 
was elected president of the club. 

Plans are under way for the establish- 
ment and publication of a quarterly mag- 
azine by Kansas State chapter. 

Maine 

After two years of non-activity, due 
to the war, Maine chapter drew a new 
breath Friday, Nov. 7, with the re-in- 
stallation of the chapter and the initia- 
tion of seven worthy students and two 
honorary members. ; 

Installation and initiation ceremonies 
were in charge of three of the older 
members, John P. Ramsay, ’18; Weston 
B. Haskell, 17, and John H. Magee, 717. 
The following were initiated: Walter S. 
Tolman, ’20, Portland; Wesley C. Plumer, 
21, Portland; Horace C. Crandall, ’21, 
Malden, Mass.; George A. Potter, ’20, 
Mystic, Conn.; Harry Butler, ’20, Bangor, 
Me.; Oscar Whalen, ’23, Eastport, Me.; 
Franc's Friend, ’20, Skowhegan, Me.; 
Harold M. Ellis, ’07, (honorary), profes- 
sor of English and journalism, and 
Thomas Malloy, ’10 (honorary), of the 
staff of The Bangor Daily Commercial. 

A campaign for better and broader 
publicity for the university; the re-estab- 
lishment of The Blue Book, the monthly 
literary magazine, and the promotion of 
an annual newspaper institute, were 
among the many new activities projected 
by the alumni and actives at the meet- 
ing which followed the initiation. 

Western Reserve 

To stimulate interest among high 
school students in journalism, both as a 
collegiate activity and a life work, Re- 
serve chapter arranged a convention of 
high school editors and managers, held 
Nov. 7-8, at the university. One hun- 
dred and one Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia schools were invited to 
send representatives, and nearly three- 
quarters were expected to do so. Ad- 
dresses by members of the faculty and 
Cleveland newspaper men, informal dis- 
cussions, a luncheon and a football game 
were included in the program. Plans 
were made to house the delegates with 
fraternities, and to effect a permanent 
organization which would repeat the 
convention annually. R. W. Bell, "18, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the university, had 
' supervision of the meeting. 

4 e seven members of the chapter are 
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a potent force in campus literary and 
journalistic activities. Harry B. Winsor, 
"19, president, is editor of The Weekly; 
John N. Vorpe, ’21, is managing editor 
and H. L. Wolpaw, ’20, is business man- 
ager. Clark L. Mock, ’20, secretary- 
treasurer; Ralph N. Hanes, ’20; J. K. 
Henney, ’21, and Sidney A. Wells, ’21, 
are members of the editorial staff. Three 
are on the board of editors of The Sket- 
lioi, year book of Adelbert College. Wells 
is editor-in-chief, and Hanes sports edi- 
tor, Largely through the efforts of 
Bell and Winsor, The Weekly, hitherto 
confined in its news to Adelbert College, 
has broadened its scope so that it is rec- 
ognized now as the university paper. 
Grinnell 

Seven men were elected into member- 
ship in Grinnell chapter at its first meet- 
ing of the school year. Arrangements 
for the initiation were held up until 
word could be received from Capt. James 
Norman Hal!, ’10, who was to be in- 
ducted into membership. Prof. R. D. 
Jameson, a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin in 1916, the new professor 
of journalism, is one of the new members. 

A program is being instituted at the 
regular meetings of the chapter. At the 
last meeting a talk was given by one of 
the members one‘““Newspaper Ethics.” A 
chapter magazine is also being discussed. 
Any help from other chapters which put 
out a publication would be appreciated. 

The Scarlet and Black, the college 
semi-weekly, got a good start this year 
considering the circumstances. Max A. 
Egloff, ’20, editor-in-chief, was operated 
upon for appendicitis a few days before 
the first issue was to make its appear- 
ance. He was removed to his home in 
Mason City, Iowa, but expected to be 
back soon. Robert C. McCornack, ’20, 
was made acting editor. 

Cummins Rawson, ’20, is director of 
the college news bureau, and has several 
brothers helping him. 


Pittsburgh 

Opening of the fall semester finds 
Sigma Delta Chi at the University of 
Pittsburgh with a promising chapter 
upon which to build for the year’s work. 
The following are the officers for the 
year: President, Harold R. Waring; vice- 
president, Max E. Hannum; treasurer, 
Michael W. Scanlon; secretary, William 
G. Lytle, Jr. 

Waring is editor of The Pitt Weekly 
and The Pitt Review, the quarterly which 
he founded. Hannum is assistant edi- 
tor of The Weekly, and during the sum- 
mer was assistant editor of The Pitts- 
burgh Press. Lytle is managing editor 
of The Pitt Weekly, and advertising 
manager of The Pitt Review. Scanlon 
was editor of the Y. M. C. A. hand book. 

Others who have returned: John D. 
Nicklas, business manager of The Pitt 
Review; I. Elmer Ecker, of The Braddock 
News-Herald, and Morris M. Freed, 
former assistant editor of The Weekly. 
These three are now attending law 
school. Prof. Charles Arnold, head of the 
university’s department of journalism, is 
taking an active part in chapter affairs. 

The chapter will hold its fall initiation 
sometime before Thanksgiving. Social 
affairs planned include several suppers. 

Four members of the chapter gradu- 
ated last spring. William E. Helman is 
now working on his father’s paper, The 
Irwin Republican-Standard. Clyde E. 
Rowe is employed in a broker’s office, 
the firm of Preston, Watt, and Schoyer, 
in Pittsburgh. Julius J. Paglin, after 
conducting an advertising bureau, has 
gone on the road as a publicity and field 
worker for the Jewish Relief Campaign 
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D. L. AULD Co. 


Sole Official Jewelers 
to Sigma Delta Chi 








Columbus, Ohio 


—_ the manufacture of 


Fraternity Jewelry. To-day 
AULD badges are naturally 
recognized as STAND- 
ARD by All Fraternities. 


There is a BEST in every 
line—AULD goods are 
made to give complete 
satisfaction, not merely to 
sell. That is why it is 
better to buy an AULD 
badge than to wish you had. 


Write for your copy of 1920 
BLUE BOOK and illus- 
trated badge price list. 
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